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XFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, 
COWLEY, near OXFORD 


The system of instruction adopted at this school ha aS proved 
eminently successful for sixteen years. The quality and 
quantity of instruction given is tested twice a year by one 
week's examination, conducted by a committee, members of 
the University of Oxford, and appointed by the Oxford Board 
of Education. Terms, including books, stationary, &c., 27/. 
per annum. 

Fer prospectus, M. 
Head-master. 

The business of the school, 
Monday, July 27. 


vy ‘ Al 
NIV ERSIT Y ~ COLLEGE, L ON 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the Cx 
Head Master—Tuomas Hewitt Key, A.M. 
The School will REOPEN on TUESDAY, Sept. 22, for new 
Pupils. All the boys must appear in their places without fail 
on Wednesday, the 23rd, at a quarter past nine o’cloek 
The Session is divide a into three Terms, viz., from the 22nd 
of September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and 
from Easter to the Ist of August. 


rules, &c., apply to J. C. BENNETT, 


next Term, will commence on 





YDON. 


liege. 


The yearly payment for each Pupil is 18/., of which 67. is paid | 


in advance in each term. The hours of attendance are from a 
quarter-past Nine to three-quarters past Three o'clock. The 
afternoons of Wednesdays and Saturdays are devoted exclu- 
sively to drawing. 


The subjects taught are—Reading, Writing, the English, | 


Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages: 
English History; Geography, Physical and Political; 
metic and Book- keeping : the Elements of Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philosophy, and Che unistry ; Social Economy, Vocal 
Part Music, Singing, Gymnastics, Fencing, and Drawing. 
Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote 
his whole attention to the other branches of education. 
is a general examination of the Pupils at the end of the 
Session, and the Prizes are then given, 

At the end of each of the first two terms there are short 
examinations, which are taken into account in the general 
examination. No absence by a boy from any one of the 
examinations of his classes is permitted, except for reasons 
submitted to and gupcoves by the Head Master. 

The discipline of the school is maintained without corporal 
punishment. A monthly report of the conduct of each pupil is 
sent to his parent or guardian. 


Ancient and 


Further partic — may be obtained at the office of the Col- | 


lege. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


The College Lectures in the Classes of the F ‘aculty of Medi- | 


Thursday, October 


Oct. 13. 


eine will commence on 
Faculty of Arts on Tuesday, 
August, 1857. 


[NIVERsITY 


1; those of the 


OF EDINBURGH | 


The SESSION will be PUBL ICLY OPENED on MOR 

DREAS eee oR 2, at Two o'clock | when an 
to the STUDENTS will be delivered by the vi 

Rev. JONN LEE, DD. Principal. 


The CLASSES for the different Branches of STUDY will 
be opeued as follows: 

I. LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Classes. itn Y Pi ofe. ssors. 
Junior Humanity ‘ 
Senior Humanity 
First Greek ... 
Second Greek 
Third Greek ... 
First Mathematical 
Second Mathematical 
Third Mathematical . 
Logic and Metaphysi 
Moral Philosophy ...... Tu. 2 ., 1 Ma uw dougall. 
Natural Philosophy Tu. Noy. 3, Forbes. 
Rhetoric & Belles Lettres Tu. N ‘Mr. Aytoun. 
Practical Astronomy . To. “Mr. Sinyth. 
Agriculture rh. Noy. 5. ‘ -Mr. J. Wilson. 
Universal Histor) . Tu Noy r. Innes. 
Theory of Music . Ta, Donaldson. 
Technology Geo. Wilson. 


Pillans. 
. Blackie. 


r. Kelland. 


8,10 X12 12M. 
|; on | 2 


Hebrew Junior Class 
Advanced vgs <a nl vi. Eb. Edeton 
anc 1 Arabic TI : iston 
2 Principal Lee. 
Divinity and Church His 'h. Noy. 12, 12 ...Dr. Robertson. 

Biblical Criticism and Bi 
lical Antiquities 
‘ . LAW. 
Medical Jurisprudence) Tw -D 
(for Students of Law) § “s 
Civil Law 
Law of Scotland 
Conveyancing mente Belt 
Dietetics, Materia 
dica, and Pharmacy 
ery , 
Surgery 


-Dr. Christison. 
.. Dr. Gregory. 
-Mr. Miller. 

‘ ..Dr. Bennett. 
Midwifery and "Tlsoneast , 
of Women & Childrenf *" 

Clinical Surgery (fo. & Th.) Th. 
Clinical Medicine, (7%. 4°) Fr. N 
i 2 


Dr. Simpson. 


o 2Mr. Syme. 
Drs. Bennett and 
Laycock. 
— Goodsir, 
. He nderson, 
Allman. 
r. Laycock 
re on the Nature and Treatment 
Diseases of the Nervous Syster n 
»ject a distinet COU R St 
which will be oper 


Natural History ... 
Practice of Physic 
Dr. LAYCOCK will k 
of INSANITY, and ot 
$0 as to constitute this part of his st 
of PRACTICAL PSYC HOLOGY, 
Students in the other faculties. 
Roya. INFIRMARY, 
PRACT ICAL ANATOMY, un 
o0dsir 
PRACTICAL 
Dr. sh age 
ANALYTIC: 
Dr. Gre vag 
N.B.—Information relative 
Degrees, Examinations, & 
to the Secretary, at the College. 
A Table of Fees may be seen in the Matriculation Office 
4td in the reading-room of the library. 
. By Authority of the Patrons of the University, 
Sept. 1, 1857. ALEX. SMITH, Sec. tothe University. 


at Noon, daily. 


er the Superintendence of Mr. 


CHEMISTRY, under the Superintendence 


. CHEMISTRY, under the Superintendenc 


ula of Stud 


to the Curri for 
obtained, on application 


, may be 


Arith- | 


There | 


for YOUNG 
CRESCENT, NOTTING 
BAKEWELL, 


LADIES, 
HILL, 
Author of 
Professors attend 
Continental Lan- 
In consequence of 
‘ll feels it necessary 
never bee lvertised 


TAT y 
K DUCATION 

4 No. 2, STANLEY 
London (W.) Conducted by Mrs. J 
“The Mother's Practical Guide,” &c. &« 
regularly for the accomplishments and the 
guages. References to parents of pupils 
mistakes which have occurred Mrs. Bakewe 
to state that her establishment has 
anonymously. 


N INERALOGY.— KING’S 
yi LONDON.—Professor TENNAN" of F.G.S., will com- 
| mence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with 
a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY and of the appli- 
| cation of mineral substances in the ARTS. The lecture will 
be illustrated by a collection of 3000 specimens, and will begin 
on Wednesday morning, October 7, at 9 o'clock. They will be 
| continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday at the 
same hour. Fee 2i. 2s, R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal 


HE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
The SESSION of 1857-8 will commenee FR 
of oc TOBER 

be delivered by the 

Pens ots: 

The LECTURES upon the 
| Science are as follows: 
THE 1 WINTER SESSION. 

Surgical Anatomy—Prof. Sands Cox, F.R.S., Fell Ww 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, Se nior Surgeon t 
Queen's Hospital. 

Descriptive Anatomy—Prof. Bolton, Fellow of the Roval Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, Surgeon to the General Hos- 
pital. 

General Anatomy and Physiology— 
cian to the Queen's Hospital. 
Practical Anatomy, with Sunerintendence of Dissections—Mr. 
Oliver Pemberton, M.R.C.S.. Surge nom to the General Hos- 

pital, and Mr. T. F. Jordan, M.R.C 

| Chemistry—Prof. George Shaw, Fellow 
Society. 

Principles and Practice of Medicine—Prof. 
M.D. (Cantab), Fellow of the Roval College of Physicians of 
London ; Senior Physician to the General Hospital. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery—Prof. Sands Cox, F.R.S 
Senior Surgeon of the Queen's Hospital. 

Comparative Anatomy and Zoology—Prof. R. ( 
M.D., M.R.C.S 


COLLEGE, 





IDAY. the 


2 On 


Principal, J. R. BOOTH, Esq., M.D., at 


various branches of Medical 


of the 
» the 


Prof. Heslop, M.D., Physi- 


of the Geological 


James Johnstone, 


». R. Jordan, 


T HE SUMMER SESSION. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Prof. Alexander Fleming, 
M.D. (Edin.), Phy rsician to the Queen's Hospital. Prof. 
Knowles, F.L.S., Fellow of the R yal College of Surgeons 
of England; Surgeon to the Queen's Hospital. 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Prof 
Berry, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons; 
the Magdalen Asylum. 
| Forensic Medicine —Prof. 
Licentiate of the 
(Extra urbem) ; 
3otany and Vegetable Ph 
Students have. under 
Botanical Gardens. 
Practical Chemistry—Prof. Shaw. F.G.S. 
Histology, Supple ~~ ntary to the Course of Phvsiolocy—Prof. 
Heslop. M.D., Physician to the Queen's Hospital 
A MEDICAL rm TOK resides in © ollege, ond it is 
cial province to prepare the Junior St tude 
well as resident, for the M ate 1 
University of London; to devote daily a certain number of 
hours to the Senior Students, non-resident as well as resident, 
in the dissecting-room, and to examine them from time to time 
sa on the subjects of the v er L ectures. 
ANICAL LECTURES. ‘linies a lectures will b le 
“.. red weekly bv the Professors attached to the Hospitals. 
The WARNEFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. Four Scho le ar 
ships have bec n founded by the Rev. Dr. Warneford, 
each, to be h r two ars; to Psc nferred upon 
Students who + ve resided in the College at least iwelre 
months, who have been 1e “a f ir their diligence 
good conduet, who have heen ar in their attend 
livine service, ¢ whose attendance at the tl 
lectures he regular. 
The WAR NE FORD GOLD MEDALS.—Th 
10002. is applied for the institut tion of two Pri i 
— _ or equal 


Samuel 
Surgeon to 


dom Birt Davies, M.D. (Edin.), 
Royal College of Physicians, L« 
ysician to the Queen's Hospital. 

vsiology—Prof. Knowles, F.L.S. The 
certain regulations, acc the 
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Ana itomy ind Physiology of Res 
WE B STE: R PRIZE.—Five Guineas offer: 
»nh We for 
aming ati on in the 
Webste 3 
portion of ar E 
into English. 
or it will not be ! 
The PERC a PRIZE.—Books of the value of Five 
are offered by John Per M.D., to the Student wl 
the best Examination in three German Works. T! 
not less than two com VK 
SURGICAL CLINIC PRIZE.- 
Prize of Five Guin Geta for 
| Cases under his re at the Qneen’s Hospital 
The RATCLIFF fea on Guit reas (B 
by Charles Ratcliff, Esq., for the best Essay 
Anesthetics 
The CLAY PRIZE.—Five Guir 
John Clay, Esq., a former Stu 
the various Positions of the 
etermine them. 
“MU SEUMS 
Human, Comparati ri Anat 
Natural History, in ; ranches, containing uy 
three thousand prepar ii I ts will be 
admitted under certai > it any additional 
The Li ds of two th 1ousand 1 volumes. 
There are wies in the College, fitted 
verv convenience iment of Pr 
and for the proseention f Scientific resear¢ ‘es 
Ca » EXAMINATIONS. as at the 
he f Term in the re 


The 
) bster, Esq., f 
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lat equired to transia 
r into French, as well 
ates must compete for th is Prize, 
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ere must be 
-Prof. Sand 
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} 16th, 
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| sang, or 
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| Lockey, 

performers. 
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gical | 
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| with the Ex 


| for first and second class passenge 


| Halesworth 


> Museums of | 


ing to the 


YHE PROFESSORS’ COLLEGE, 
Hanover-square.—The MICHAELMAS 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, September 21 
Applications to be made to the Secretary 
YHE PROFESSORS’ COLLEGE, 13, 
Hanover-square.—Mr. C. E. MORSLEY begs to an- 
nounce that his PTANOFORTE and HARMONY CLASSES, 
at the above Institution, will COMMENCE on MONDAY 
September 21st. For terms and other particulars apply at th 


College. 
THE PROFESSORS’ COLLEGE, 
—The CHORAL CLASS, for 


Hanover-square. 3 the 
Practice of Sacred and Secular Music, will COMMENCE or 
FRIDAY EVENING, October 2nd, at Eight o'c 

Director an a 7) — tor. 

ARLES E 
For particulars app iy “i the Colleg 
PROFESSOR’S COLLEGE, 
-Mr. T M. ELTON b 
DRAWING, P AINTING, ar 
Institution, will OPEN or 


18, 
TERM Ww 


at the Col 


lege. 


18, 


LOCK. 


HORSLEY. 
VHE 18, 

Hanover-square. 
that his CLASSES for 
SPECTIVE, at the above 
DAY, September 22nd 
( if EEN’S ( OLLEGE, LON 

67 and 68, Harley-street. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for General Female 
Education, and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Visitor.—The Right Hon im Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
zondon. 
Chairman of the Committee of Education. 
Dean of Westminster. 
Deputy Chairman.—The Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
Lady President.—Mrs. Mills. 
The classes of this College will be resumed for the year 1857-8 
on Monday, October 4th. 
The Dean of Westminster—Church History. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc.—Instrumental Music 
Rev. F. A. Cock, M.A.—Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy. 

E. Fusco, B. A.—Ttalian. 

Rev. F . Garden, M.A.—Theology, Mental 
SOP 

John allah ocal Music, Harmony. 

Alphonse Mariette, B.A.—French. 

Rev. F. D, Maurice, M.A.—English 

History. 

Rev. M. Mevrick—Latin. 

‘. G. Nieolay, F.R.G.S.—Geography, Anci 
H. M.A.—English Language 
position. 

G. Scharf, F.S.A.—Figure Drawing. 

Henry Warren—Landscape Drawing 

Gottlieb Weil, Ph. D.—German. 

Fees for pupils taking the entire course, 26 
9l. 9s. a term, with an entrance-fee of 1. Ls. 

Fees for pupils attending single classes, 2/. ¢ 
classes meeting twice, and WN. 6s. 3d. for those 
a week. 

N.B. Pupils previously belonging to the C« 
mitted as non-compounders at the old se le of 

Preparatory class for children above eight years of age 

Lady Superintendent—Miss P wry 
Assistant—Miss Hay. 

This Class will be reopened on Thursday, September 24th, 
Fees, 151. 15s. a year for pupils unc _ and 21/. for those above 
thirteen, with an entrance-fee of 1s 

Pupils are received as boarders ‘within the College 


—The Very Rev. t 
M.A. 


and Moral Philo- 


Literature, Moder 


nt History 


Piumptre, and Com- 


by Mrs 


> | Williams. 


Prospectuses and forms of application for admission may be 
obtained by applic —— to the Secretary or Lady President. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, Secretary and Dean. 
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Just published, No. ” . 0 
DAVENPORT DUNN, 

By CHARLES LEVER. 
Just publishe 
PAVED 

Or, THe Romanct 


AN 
By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW (one 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
In crown 8vo. price 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. VOL. II. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


LEVER’S WORKS. 


TOM 


3y CHARLES LEVER. 





-ctures delivered at the 
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Author idk aan RY LORREQUER.” 


W With I} Meseaittes by ‘ 


WITH "GOLD; 


F THE LONDON STREETS 


of the Brothers Mayhew). 


-CHEAP EDITION. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, price 4s. 
BURKE. VOL. II. 


With Illustrations by 
Completing the Work, in 2 vols., 8s. 


THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 
By Ww. M PHACKERAY. , i 
Uniform with } 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


. Thackeray’s “ Miscellaneous 





CHARLOTT a 


pm ened 


Is. post 8vo. with plates, price 


ELDER and CO., 65, 


y, revised and corrected, 


THIRD EDITION OF THE 


BR INTE (CU RRE R BELL), 


“Shirley,” “ Villette,” 


GASKELL. 


24s. 





HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
Now ready, 

NOBLE TRAYTOUR: 

BY THOMAS OF SWARRATON, Armiger. 


In Three Volumes. 


, FLDER, and CO., 65, C 
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Just published, New Work by t 
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A STORY BY THE 
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By the same Author, 
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THE BUILDING NEWS: 


PROGRESS OF 


ARY REFORM, &c. 
32 pages 4to. with an occasional Supplement. 

ST. CLEMENT'S, STRAND, LONDON, 
Property for Sale, and the Prices realis 


number is given 
oney Market, the 
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limber, stone, 
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eminent Firms in each Trade. 

rhis Paper is the d 
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Latest Intelligence relating to the 
ot the Markets for 

r Building Materials, 
last date, supplied by 


Advertisements of Her 
Corporations, Public Boards and Com- 
panies, Architectural and other Societies and Institutions, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Building Materials, &c., 
by Auction, Contracts, Competitions, Notices. New Inven- 
Public Works, &c. &c. 

Fine page Engravings and practical Illustrations are 
| regularly given. 


spaper in Seed. is published every Friday at 20, Old 


Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


[7 YHE AQU ARIUM.—Living M: arine m 
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partic yo address ‘“‘ Exooc’’ (No. 395), 29, Essex. 
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NVIGORATING _ MOU NTAIN \] 

DELIGHTFUL SCENERY, and PURE WA! 

ST. JAMES’S INVALIDS’ and SELECT BOAT 

HOUSE, WEST MALVERN, WORCESTERSHIR 
comforts of home are provided on moderate terms. 





ANIMALS ul PLANTS, S¢ 
Tanks, Glasses | every other requisite, ON § ti. 
illustrated, priced, and descriptive list on application. 
tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. 

ALFORD LLoyD, 19 and 20, ht og und-road, Regent’s-} 
London (W. 


pussouny CHAPEL, SOUTH PLA 


ie Pulpit of this chapel having bec ome vacant, ; 





| portunity seems to present itself of giving a fresh imp 
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the cause of religious progress. The cominittee are the 
desirous of securing the co-operation of all friend 8 0 
religious thought, with the object of making availa 
talents of men most eminent for their el 2¢ i 
and especially for their ability to reconcile the religi us 
with ascertained natural and scientific truth. All pe 
sympathising with these views, and disposed to aid t 
are invited to communicate with the Committee by 

addressed to the Secretary at the Chapel. 













[{ OUSEHOLDERS' MORTGAGE AND 


INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Preliminary Capital, 50,0007., in 10,000 shares of 5/. e 
The objects of the Company are the Purchase of Revers 

and the Granting ot Loans, for long or short periods, « 
mortgage of real or household property, bank, railway, 
other shares, to be repaid by periodical instaln rents. 
oper: ations will be restricted to advances on positive se 
only, by which all risk of loss will be avoided. 

The advantage to the public of borrowing on graduall 
deeming mortgages has been proved to be extremely a 
able, in preference to borrowing upon mortgage return 
one sum, because the borrower, who can easily pay in 
and a portion of the principal, if allowed, is se Jdom or. 
able to accumulate the full amount borrowed. A sys 
therefore, which admits of the gradual liquidation of a 
gage is obviously desirable 

The investments of the Company are calculated to 
dividend of at least 8 per cent. 

The liability of shareholders is limited to the amount o 
shares, and all the advantages of the recent changes int 
ay vie tne are made available. 

he Company offers, as a guarantee, the investment 
funds upon securities of the first order only, and that no 
tor nor officer of the Company shal become a borrower. 

A half-yearly statement will be issued of money re 
(specifying sources)—money invested (specifying securit 
general summary of business to date, 
date of statement. 

Application for shares to be made to 

RICHARD HODSON. Secre 

15 and 16, Adam-street, Ade nai 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 

ITS SAYINGS 

Lonpon is still out of town; and we who are in 
receive very inaccurate news as to where and how 
it is ons its holidays. Only imagine !— 
when all the “special correspondents” were 
uhiees Mr. Dickens off snugly to Scotland or 
the Lakes, he had the ingratitude to go quietly 
off and vegetate at home, at Gadshill. na 
revanche, however, Mr. Aubert Suita did | happen 
to be at Chamounix just at the very nick of 
time when the heir to the English throne wanted 
a guide for the Glacier du Bossons: and what 
better guide than Atsert the Great? This was, 
of course, by the purest accident; but the meeting 
between ALBERT Epwarp THE First, that is to 
be, and Arpert King of Mont Blane, must have 
been an historical spectacle. The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold was nothing to it. However, we 
shall no doubt have it properly served up 
ina comic song when November comes round. 
By the way, talking of Switzerland, our friend the 
Professor, who has been walking about there, 
climbing up all sorts of inaccessible places, and 
making himself generally uncomfortable in the 
most approved British style, so that he is reduced 
by at least a stone and a half, and has got all the 
skin peeled off his face by the glaciers, tells us 
that Chamounix is now quite out of fashion, 
and Zermatt all the rage among the tourists. 
How is this? We always considered that Cha- 
mounix was under King ALgBert’s special pro- 
tection, and that there was the seat of his govern- 
ment. The same respectable authority also assures 
us that Switzerland is full of perambulating 
alpenstocks, all fired with a noble ambition to go 
up somewhere or by some road that nobody has 
ever gone before; consequently we may expect a 
fine young crop of cabbage-leaved booklings by 
the early winter. . 

A traveller of great experience and in whose 
taste we have the fullest reliance, a foreigner 
moreover, and consequently not prejudiced, told 
us the other day that he considered some of the 
scenery in Ireland equal, if not superior, to 
Switzerland. Hear this, ye home-fleeing wan- 
derers! Hear this ye writers of excellent books 
of travel! Hear this, Mr. Wartrer Wutre! 
Bestir yourselves and let us have a few handy 
readable volumes about the West Coast and the 
wilds of Donegal. If we are to believe Th 
Field, such books will soon be wanted; for 
English sportsmen are fast growing disgusted 
with the rapacity of the Scotch landlords. and 
intend giving them a jubilee for a few years, 
whilst they try the quality of the Irish moors. 

We are glad to see that the directors of the 
Crystal Palace Company ‘rill take a hint. At 
their last flower-show they had a shilling day, 
and, in spite of very unfavourable weather, the 
public showed their appreciation of the fact by 
coming in large numbers. This is as it should be. 
Let the Company only persevere, and we are 
quite sure that they will find out that the shilling 
payers are quite as well able to appreciate 
flowers and good music as those who can afford 
to pay five shillings. Only don’t let them forget 
to try the experiment of reduei ing the otal cost of 
admission to one shilling. 

In commemoration of the Handel Festival, 
medal has been distributed to all those who took 
part in the performance. It is of bronze, and 
bears a profile of Handel upon the inverse, and 
a harp upon the obverse. Perhaps the taste and 
style of the medal is open to criticism, but it 
will serve for a memento to those upon whom it 
is bestowed, and to their children, and to thei 
children’s children, of the greatest musical event 
of the century. 

Some sanguine people are pointing to the s 
cessful operation of laying down the — be- 
tween Cape Teulada and Bona, thereby connect- 
ing the Continents of Europe and Afric a, as a 
favourable omen for the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company. C onsidering, however, that the entire 
length of this cable is little over a hundred 
miles, and that the depth is never more than 1700 
fathoms, we do not see that much comparison 
can be instituted between the two cases. An 
Opinion is fast growing among practical men thet 
the present cable will never do, whatever may be 
the scheme followed; and, as we perceive that one 
of the agents of the manufacturers is selling 
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specimens of it in the Strand, at the rate of about 
a shilling an inch, for the benefit collec- 
tors of curiosities, we heartily that t 
company may succeed in disposing of t whole 
coil at the same profitable rate. 

The good example of the London and Middle- 
sex Archeological Society has inspired th anti 
quarians of Surrey and Kent to action. Wehave 


the prospectus of a proposed archeological society 
for those counties united. At present Surrey 
has a society, but Kent has none; and it is pro- 
posed, therefore, to extend the operation of the 
Surrey society to the neighbouring county. 
society was established in 1854, and can boast at 








present of 470 members, of wh +. 70 are - 
members. Periodical meetings are held in various 
parts of the county, and the papers then 1 read are 
printed and gratuitously distributed to the mem- 
bers. The interest felt in these meetings, and 


their accompanying exhibition of local antiquiti 


has brought to light much valuable informa- 
tion; while the visits paid by the society to 
remarkable places and edifices produce impres- 





sions far stronger than the best-written descriptior 
could do. Excavations undertaken by the soci 
have also been attended by several intere 





results. It is clear that, if the county of 

is to have an Archeological Society, those of i 
inhabitants who take an interest in the matter 
cannot do better than join a_ society so 


flourishing as that which Surrey already pos- 
With reference to the results to be ex- 
pected from an antiquarian exploration of the 
county of Kent the prospectus remarks that its 
riches are inexhaustible—the Roman, Saxon, 
Norman, and every other era being represented 
by relics existing in almost every part. The 
Chapter Libraries of Canterbury and Rochester, 
and many of the private collections of the county, 
contain much valuable information hitherto un- 
explored; while the ancient laws of Romney 
Marsh, the history of Gavelkind, the peculiar 
immunities and customs of the Cinque 
Ports, and many other points of great im- 
portance, furnish most interesting illustra- 
| tions of early history and ancient cus- 
toms. The ecclesiastical and 
of Kent, are also referred to as a source 
of inexhaustible interest. With such an oppor- 
tunity, and the prospect of such advantages, we 
have no doubt that the archeologists of the 
county of Kent will see the policy of giving in 
their adherence to the Surrey Society. 


sesses. 


We gather from some correspondence which 
has been published by Mr. Dearpen, of Brad- 
ford, in the Bradford Observer, that the Rev. 


Patrick Bronte, of Haworth, has received 
promise from Mrs. Gasket that she will 
punge from her next edition all the statements of 
which he complains. We are glad to hear this; 
but there are already two editions existing in 
which not only the objectionable statements as 
to Mr. Bronte, but also those as to the Rev. 
Carus Wirson and “the lady in Yorkshire,” re- 
main uncancelled. 

The accuracy of the American papers is be- 
coming proverbial, and justly so, as the following 
original facts, extracted from a memoir of EvGEne 
Sur in the New York Times, will show :—“ EuGEne 
Scr died in Paris early in the m¢ f 


rning of 
August 38. . . . Swe was born in Paris in 


1808. His earlier works were far from 
making a sensation . but in ‘The Sala- 
mander,’ published in 1837, the genius of Sur 


began to appear. . . His romances affording 
him little popularity, he left France as a naval 
surgeon. How mucl his loss is felt by 
the Parisians, and whether the Emperor will give 
him a public funeral, awarded less than 
two weeks ago to Brerancer, we shall learn on 
the arrival of the next steamer.” The only -ob 
jections to these statements are that Evcpye Su 
in Paris, 


as was 





did not di but at Annecy; that he was 
not born in 1808, but in 1804; that his earli 
works did make a sensation; that ul 





mandre” was published in 1832, and was the 
second work which he produced: that } 
doned his career as a naval surgeon t 
began to write novels; and, finally, t 
readers of the New York Times will probably 
gather from the news by the next steamer that 
the biographer is as veritable a bungler as ever 
put goosequill to paper. 

It is announced in the Belgian papers that 
Mapame pr Sorms (otherwise known as the 
Princesse MARIE DE Sovms) is preparing a bio- 
graphy of Eugene Suz. Mapame pr Sorms is 
the grand-daughter of Lucren Bonaparte, and 

! consequently cousin to the present Emperor 
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his painting, and that he should know it for a 
forgery upside down; whereupon Mr. Firz- 
PATRICK remarks, with great naiveté, that he 
would not give 5/. for it. Yet he did not know 
the difference between the true and the false, and 


vive the old question of how best to secure proof 
of the authenticity of a picture. It has been 
already suggested that a registry should be pro- 
vided at which painters might register their 
works, have them properly stamped, and receive 
at the same time acertificate of authenticity. To | 
forge the stamp and certificate would, of course, be 
felonious, and a small fee charged upon registra- | 
tion would defray the cost of working the office 
The case at Bow-street offers a curious example, 
not only of the gullibility, but also the ignorance, | 
of those who are duped. Mr. Firzparrick, the | but what shall we say about the value of it when 
victim in this case, is a carver and gilder, at | we find that it is the name, and not the pictures, 
Sheffield, and we have no doubt that he knew | which they pay for? 

where he was going to “ place” the picture be-; The obituary of the fortnight includes the 
fore he removed it from Mr. Apams’s shop; at | name of Avucuste Comte, the founder of the 
any rate, it is certain that he parted with it very | school of French Positive Philosophy. This 
soon after it came into his possession. Now, | eminent thinker was in his sixtieth year. 
this Mr. Firzparrick had plenty of opportunity | was adisciple of St. Simon, with whom he became 
to examine the picture; he saw it twice, he | acquainted at the early age of fourteen. It is 
“placed it in a good light,” and—what did he 
do then? He asked Mr. Smarr if it were original. | 
Crediting Mr. Smart's assertion that it was, he | 
gave 1301. for the picture, and sold it again, we 
have no doubt, at a magnificent profit. But, | 
mark you! Mr. Linnevu (the supposed painter 
of the picture) comes and says that it is none of 


rence, 


guide their critical understandings. 


from that malady. He held, for some time the 
Professorship of Mathematics at the Ecole Poly- 


account of his peculiar views. His system has 


his customer at Sheffield did not know the diffe- | 
For them the false was as good as the | 
true, and it needed the oath of Mr. Linne vt to | 
We hear a | 
great deal about the patronage which the wealthy | 
manufacturers of the North bestow upon art; | 


He | 


stated that in 1826 he was attacked by brain | 
fever, and his opponents have asserted that he | 
never quite recovered the insanity which resulted | 


technique, but was expelled from that post on | 





been made known in this country chiefly through 
the eloquent advocacy of Mr. G. H. Lewss, the 
author of the “Biographical History of Philo. 
sophy.” Mr. Lewes edited Comre’s “ Philo. 
sophy of the Sciences.” Miss MartIneEAv is also 
a believer and supporter of ComrTz’s system of 
Philosophy. 

A pamphlet before us, by Mr. Joun Swarty 
Rymer, revives our recollection of the extra. 
ordinary statements made by this gentleman 
about a year and a half ago, and also our regret 
that we have not yet enjoyed the opportunity, 
which we invited, of being convinced through 
; the medium of our own eyesight. At present 
we are asked to believe in miracles upon the sole 
faith of Mr. Rymer’s assertion, and this (great 
as is our respect for that gentleman), we must 
decline to do. We prefer rather to leave the 
| matter in suspense within our mind. The state. 
ments in the present pamphlet offer a family re. 
semblance to those with which we are already 
acquainted. There are the tables dancing about, 
the invisible hands felt, the bells ringing, and the 
inevitable “clergyman of the Church of Eng. 
land” to behold, believe, and marvel at it i 
Do what we will, we cannot get a sight of these 
things. L. 


| 
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BIOGRAPHY. | the world, and fight his own battles as bravely as 
; — | he could. Fortunately for him, notwithstanding 

The Autobiography of Tutfullah, a Mohamedan | the persecutions he and his widowed mother 
Gentleman, and his Transactions with his Fellow- | endured from several members of their family, a 
Cre atures : interspersed with remarks on the | charitable uncle was found, who lent him what 
habits, customs, and character of the people with aid he could, and sent him to school, where he 
whom he had to deal. Edited by Epwarp | made such progress as rapidly to excel all his 
B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A. London: Smith, | fellow-students. With all his industry and de- 
Elder, and Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 435. | votion to learning, he seems in his hours of 
Tas is the production of a very remarkable | recreation to have been as mischievous as a 
man; and, at the present fearful crisis, when monkey and as full of tricks as an Eton school- 
the mind of all England is riveted on India, | boy. He set fire to the beards of holy Schaiks 
and each day brings some new tale of horror or } when he caught them napping, dosed his master 
causes yet deeper anxiety for the fate of thou- | with croton oil, and played a hundred other 
sands of our countrymen, will be read with pe- “Jarks,” which are told with great zest and 
culiar interest, both on its own account, as well | humour, and which we can, doubtless, each of us 
as for the reflections which it awakens. | parallel by some selection from our own youthful 
The author has for many years been well | reminiscences. However, with advancing years 
known to the civil and military authorities in | these frolics came to anend. A narrow escape 
India as a teacher of the Hindostanee, Persian, | from drowning, which his cousins had plotted 
and Arabic languages, and has won for himself| against him, awoke serious reflections. A 
“¢ golden opinions,” both in that capacity as well | severe attack of dysentery soon afterwards 
as others of a more public nature in which it has nearly proved fatal, and left him in a state 
been his fortune to be employed. Besides the | of extreme weakness, and with the deformity 
mastery he has obtained over the above and | of an enormously protuberant stomach. To 
other Eastern dialects, Lutfullah has acquired 1 
such a proficiency in the English language that 
it would be scarcely possible to detect, from the | remedy he found by no means disagreeable, and 
work before us, that its author is a foreigner.| which gradually produced the desired result. | 
So spirited and graphic are his descriptions, so! His mother, who was at this time only twenty- | 
well constructed his sentences, and so appro- | seven, and a person of great beauty, was per- 
priate his quotations from Shakspere, Lord | suaded by his uncle to contract a second mar- | 
Bacon, Byron, Pope, and other English as well as riage, which she accordingly did with a soldier | 
Roman classics, that, were it not for the tho- | of high rank in the service of the family of | 
roughly-Oriental opinions occasionally expressed, | Sindhia. After this, troubles came thick and 
it would be difficult to imagine the author a/ fast. both from political disturbances consequent 
Hindoo and disciple of the Prophet. However, | on the death of Sindhia’s mother, and from do- 
the editor, Mr. Eastwick, assures us that, with | mestic calamities. Our author, to escape the 
the exception of certain stories which he has| cruel treatment he received, fled from Sindiah’s 
omitted, as more suited to Eastern than European | court at Gwalior—met with a singular adventure 
tastes, and the occasional compression of a few | in the adjacent forests, by falling in with a Thug, 
passages, he has presented “ the Autobiography | who tried hard to persuade him to become one 
of a Mohamedan Gentleman” in precisely the | of his fraternity, but whom he was the means of 
same state as when it was originally consigned | ultimately bringing to justice—and finally, after 
to him. * seven days’ hard work and circuitous travelling, 
In our present notice we purpose giving a/ reached tie ancient city of Agra, where a vene- 
rapid sketch of our author’s career,, selecting | rable lady of rank, bis step-grandmother, resided 
such passages for quotation as appear the most in great affluence. Here he presented himself, 
interesting at the present time, and offering a} and. after a brief examination into the truth of 
few remarks on Indian life, habits, and pecu- | his” story, was received with warm affection, 
liarities in general. | treated with hospitality, and sent to an excellent 


advisers ordered him to smoke the hookah, 


RE. 


| It must be well known to those who have visited 
that part of India, that travelling from Agra to Delhi 
is no more than walking in gardens for pleasure, and 
we completed this interesting journey in a week. On 
the morning of the eighth day the very splendid view 
of Delhi, the ancient capital of Rajahs and Emperors, 
presented itself to our eyes. The first look of this 
grand city reminds the reflecting traveller that this 
was the central seat of empire in India, whence orders 
and prohibitions were issued and executed through- 
out the whole of the provinces; that this was the 
place, the sight of which filled the mind of many 
princes of high rank with terror and awe; that the 
heads of many delinquent nobles and princes used to 
be hung at the gates in retribution for their miscon- 
| duct, while others passed through in triumph. 
|... . The ancient city of Delhi, entitled India- 
| prastha, in the mythological annals of the Hindis, 
| lies in mounds of ruins, to the south of the modern 

town. Several marks of the ancient palaces, man- 

sions, &c., are still in existence; and some few of 

them, such as the old gates of the town, mosques, 

and mausoleums of the Emperor Humayan, the fort 
| of Shershdéh, andother smail citadels, stand un- 
| shaken up to this time. Their form and structure 
| seem wonderfully strong, even at this time. The 
| first Mohamedan invader of India was Sultan 
| Mahmii of Ghizni, who took the capital about the 





remove this last unpleasant symptom, his medical | end of the year 1110, a.p. But, according to his poli- 
4 | tical liberality, he restored it to the Raj4, and replaced 
| him on the throne as a tributary to himself. The 


modern town was peopled by the Emperor Shah 
Jahan, and he entitled it Shah Jahdnabdd, bestowing 
his own name upon it. The population, at the time 
of my visit, was estimated to be about two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The city seemed to be in a rui- 
nous condition, having suffered much during the 
Mardétha wars. The city walls, with nume- 
rous bastions, and seven gates, are built with 
red stone. There are many edifices here worthy of 
notice, some in good condition, others falling to de- 
cay. Of the former class are the college of Ghé- 
ziuddin Khan, situated near the Apneer gate, the 
palaces of Ali Mardin Khén, Kamruddun Khdan, and 
Kudsya Begum, the mother of Mohamed Shah, and 
many mosques. But the loftiest of all, and most 
elegant, is the Jami Mesjid, or the great Mo- 
hamedan cathedral, built of the red stone, lined with 
pure marble, and situated in the midst of the city. 
This venerable place of worship was begun by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, in the fourth year of his reign, 
and completed in the eleventh.” (p. 36.) 

Our author remained at Delhi upwards of six 
months, acting as medical assistant to the native 
physician who had engaged him, and then re- 
turned once more to his mother’s residence, 





Lutfullah (a name that signifies the “ Favour 
of God”) was born at the ancient city of 
Dhiardnagar, in Malwa, on the 4th of November | 
1802. Descended from an ancient and sacred 
family, which for three centuries had enjoyed | 
affluence and power, the youthful Lutfullah 
found himself as soon as his childhood was over 
in anything but prosperous circumstances. His 
father had experienced severe vicissitudes, and 
died when his son was little more than an infant, | 
leaving him no other inheritance than a goodly 
frame, a strong constitution, and an active and 
inquiring mind. With these precious gifts, how- | 
ever, our author determined to push his way in 


j 
' 


| our friends, and bade farewell to the c 


school, for the completion of his education. At 
Agra Lutfullah remained for a period of five 


years, and then, in the month of February 1817, | -“*". “ewe 

once more commenced his wanderings, by taking pred tg crore less: SA gael np ag 
service in the employment of a court physician, | Ca a nie’ shee aber, rtd cia Se Bf 
. ras needing ! ¢ Jelhi | v whe ? : E 
who was proceeding from Agra to Delhi on | and bring these articles 


i : : : y expeditions 
business. §Accompanied with good wishes for | predatory expec ’ six ; 
his success from his kind-hearted relative, Lut- | home. Although Lutfullah rejoiced at being once 


fullah set forth on his journey to the great city ; | More under his mother s roof, _ felt ty ok ener] 
and here in his own words we shall give his des- | Punctions at eating bread so nefariously o < omen 
cription of | These qualms of conscience daily gaining strength, 

coupled with a desire for active occupation, 10- 
spired him with a resolution to quit at the first 
It was not long before this 


where, to his surprise, he found all the marks of 
luxury and wealth adorning her dwelling. On 





DELHI. 


Early on Thursday morning we took our leave of | SP! . 
ity of Agra .| eligible opportunity. 
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presented itself. In the beginning of the year 
1818 our author heard of the war raging in the 
Dakhan, and hurried to proceed thither, thinking 
(to use his own language) that he should there 
find a ladder to ascend to the terrace of distinc- 
tion. Making what hasty preparations he could, 
he started again in quest of fortune; but, 
before he reached even the first step of 
his “ladder to the terrace of distinction,” he was 
destined to pass through many hardships, and 
encounter many singular adventures among the 
Afghans and Bheels. All these are told with 
great vigour and picturesqueness of detail, and 
will be found among the most entertaining por- 
tions of the volume. His mother’s death, which | 
soon followed, severed all home ties, and left him 
awanderer on the earth. These calamities, how- | 
ever, were but thenarrow gate he had to pass before | 
entering on the high road to fortune. At last he | 
reached Dhirdpur, presented himself to the 
native agent of the British Government, and, | 
with tearful eyes, imparted to him his distressed 

condition, and sought his good offices with re | 





English authorities. So successful was the re- 
sult, that in the course of a few days he received 
an order from Sir John Malcolm, appointing him 
district post-clerk at Dharampuri, with seven 
harkaras (or runners) under his command. Be- 
sides acting in this capacity, he had to write a 
letter daily, containing all the news of the place, 
and transmit it to the head-quarters at Mhow. 
In this post he remained for four months; and 
then, the capture of his Highness the Peshwa 
rendering the establishment of a post-office at | 
Dharampuri needless, Lutfullah received the 

unwelcome tidings that his services in this respect 

were no longer required. However, as a salve to 

his disappointment, he received two months’ 

extra pay, and a letter, stating he had conducted 

his duties to the perfect satisfaction of the Go- 

vernment. 

Armed with this testimonial, our friend began 
again to look for employment; and, as the Arabian 
proverb says, “a seeker is a finder.” So he set 
all his wits to work, and sought diligently in 
every direction. His search at last obtained the 
object of his desire, and he got a situation with an 
English gentleman, Lieut. MacMahon, the Bheel 
agent at Nalchd, as Persian teacher to him; and 
in this capacity he remained for nearly five 
months, when an unfortunate attack of jungle 
fever caused the young officer to distontinue his 
studies and proceed for his restoration to health 
to his native land. However, Lutfullah had 
reason now to find the truth of the adage, “ C’es/ 
le premier pas qui coute.” He quickly found 
another pupil in Lieut. Hart, to whom he became 
instructor in Hindustani; and from this time to 
the year 1835 regularly held the profession of a 
teacher of the Persian, Arabic, Hindtistani, and 
Marathi languages to the new comers from Eng- 
land, from time to time and place to place, as duty 
or caprice caused them to go. Upwards of one 
hundred pupils, he says, have studied with him 
during the above period, not one of whom has 
returned unlauded from the Government exami- 
nations. Meanwhile, our author was diligently 
making himself master of English. A native 
Munshi taught him the characters of the English 
alphabet ; he obtained a dictionary, made a point 
every night before retiring to rest of learning ten 
English words by heart, and reading some few 
pages of Dr. Gilchrist’s grammatical works, and, 
after eight years of close application, obtained the 
thorough knowledge of our difficult language 
which is so eminently manifested in every page 
of the work before us. 

From want of space we are compelled to pass 
over many interesting descriptions of persons and 
places, and omit several wild adventures that we 
have read with unflagging attention; and take 
up the Munshi’s narrative in the early part of 
the year 1823, when we find him just arrived at 
Bombay, and struck with amazement at the 
forest of masts and rigging which filled the har- 
bour from one end to the other, making his tiny 
vessel, he says, look “like a sparrow amongst 
phenixes.” The castle, the cathedral, and dock- 
yard overwhelmed him with wonder ; and altoge- 
ther, during his four days’ stay in the city, he 
continued to see and learn as much about it as it 
was possible in that limited time for him to ac- 
complish. From Bombay-he sailed to Pamwell, 
thence to Pima (we prefer in every instance 
giving the Munshi’s orthography, though it 
looks somewhat strange to eyes accustomed to 
the old English mode of spelling familiar names 
of places in the East), and finally to Sdtdrd, re- 


| 
| 
| 


| tiny came to his aid; 





nowned for its natural as well as artificial defences. 


Our author took up his abode at the British can- 
tonment and residency, two miles east of the 
town of Sdtdrd. He succeeded so well in obtain- 
ing pupils that he resolved to lead a roving 


bachelor’s life no longer, but “marry and | 
settle, as soon as he could find an eligible 
helpmate. He thought he had discovered one | 


in a young lady whom he met there, and | 
whom he accordingly married in the autumn of | 

this year. But, alas! his dream of happiness in 
the marriage state was but ashort one. His wife | 
turned out to be not only extravagant, but a veri- | 
table Katherine for shrewishness—and, unfortu- | 
nately, our author was not a Petruchio who could | 
tame her. However Lutfullah’s doctrine of des- 
he resolved to bear his | 
trials philosophically, and, prospering in other | 
things, remained at Stdrd altogether six years, | 
His next place of residence was Surat, where he | 
was even more successful than at S:tdrd, finding | 
a larger number of scholars than he could attend | 
to, and being blessed, he tells us, with the society 
of men of literature and science. As time wore | 
on, he began to take up again the study of the 
profession in which he first embarked, and, during | 
the fifteen months that he now devoted to acting | 
as a physician, numbered no less than six hundred | 
and sixty-four patients, and out of this large | 
amount lost only three, viz., two from fever, and | 
one from cholera. We fear not many parallel | 
cases of success could he find in the books of the | 
regular practitioners of England. | 
In the autumn of this year our author expe- | 
rienced for the first time the honour and respon- 
sibilities of paternity in being blessed with a son, 
whom he named Kudratullah. His joy, how- | 
ever, was but of short duration. The poor infant | 
gradually wasted away, and died just after he | 
had completed his second year, As soon as he | 
had recovered from this affliction, our author was 
| 


appointed for a brief period to an office under the 

political agent in Kattiawar, and then was pro- 

moted to a situation under Capt. Eastwick, 

assistant to Sir Henry (then Colonel) Pottinger, | 
the Resident in Sindh. Lutfullah accordingly | 
lost no time in acquiring the Sindhi language, | 
and was enabled, on his arrival in the country, 

to converse fluently with the inhabitants of the 

country, of whom he gives us many most inte- | 
resting particulars, and with whose manners and | 
customs he became thoroughly familiar during 

his three-years’-and-a. half residence in Kittiawiir. | 
A severe fever, which attacked him at the end of 
this period, reduced him to such a state of pros- | 
tration that he was obliged to give up all occu- 

pation, and seek health in entire repose of mind | 
and body; and, finding even this not sufficient, 
was compelled to seek change of scene for three 
months, and left with a most flattering testi- 
monial from Cant. Eastwick, which, with pardon- 
able pride, he gives at full length to his readers. 
Accordingly, he sailed for Sarat; soon recovered | 
his health and spirits; and, when the spring of | 
1840 opens, we find him again following his old | 
profession of Munshi, which he carried on | 
for five months; and then, through the kind | 





offices of a Mr. Pelly, was appointed Eng- | 
lish clerk and translator in one of the 
Government offices. Meanwhile his first un- 


fortunate matrimonial tie was severed by death, 
and while attending the funeral of the eldest 
daughter of the Nawab of Junagach, his sym- 
pathy was attracted by the excessive grief ex- 
hibited by one of the attendant maidens, “a 
young, innocent, and very pretty girl.” He 
found she was the adopted daughter of the 
deceased princess; and seven years later she was 
destined to become his wife, the mother of 
several children, and a complete compensation 
for his first untoward marriage. We have now 
a succession of vivid sketches of Indian and 
European celebrities with whom Lutfullah be- 
came acquainted; but we must pass them over, 
and come to the event which was now rapidly 
approaching, and which seems to be considered 
by him, as well it may be, the most important of 
all that happened in his chequered and adven- 
turous career, viz., his visit to England. 

The circumstances that led to this were shortly 
as follows. The Nawab of Surat died suddenly 
in the summer of 1843, from cholera, and his pro- 
perty was sequestrated shortly afterwards by the 
English Government, and the title declared ex- 
tinct. His son-in-law, Mir Jafir Ali Khan (to 
whom our author was acting as munshi), was the 
reputed heir of the old Nawab; and his distress 
may be imagined when he found himself in a state 
of beggary, instead of the rank and wealth he had 
anticipated. Smarting, under what he conceived 











to be gross injustice, Mir Ali resolved to proceed 
to Bombay, and represent his grievances in person 
to the Government, and if that failed, then to 
repair to England. So in December, the 
Nawab’s son-in-law proceeded to Bombay, ac- 
companied by his faithful Munshi; and, finding 
no satisfactory result could be obtained there, 
on the 12th of March 1844 they embarked 
on board the P. and O. steamer Bentinck, 
for England. We have a most amusing and 
characteristic account of the steamer, the pas- 
sengers, and all the incidents of the voyage and 


journey afterwards by the overland route, until 


Lutfullah and his master touch English ground 


| for the first time, and land safely with all their 


retinue at Southampton on the 14th May. They 
put up at the Union hotel, and next morning 
proceeded by the “fairy vans,” as our author terms 
the first-class carriages of the South-Western 
railway, to London; drove at once to Mivart’s 
hotel, and as soon as a little rest had recruited 
their energies, began a regular round of sight- 
seeing. And now wehavea very original account 
of the principal “lions” of London, as seen from 
an (jriental point of view. St. Paul’s, the Abbey, 
the Italian Opera, the various theatres, the great 
public buildings, Greenwich, Woolwich, &c.,—all 
these are painted in new colours, and presented 
under very novel aspects. Then, too, we have a 
gallery of portraits of all the celebrities whom 
Lutfullah visited, from Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert down to Tom Thumb and his keeper. 
Our author concludes this portion of his book 
with a disqnisition on the English character, 
and his summary is as follows : 

I may now sum up the character of the English by 
saying that they are entirely submissive to the law 
and obedient to the commands of their superiors, 
Their sense of patriotism is greater than that of any 
nation in the world. Their obedience, trust, and sub- 
mission to the female sex are, however, far beyond the 
limit of moderation. In fact, the freedom granted to 
womankind in this country is great, and the mischief 
arising from this unreasonable toleration ts 
deplorable. 

Lutfullah returned to his native land in the 
course of the following autumn, and sums up the 
events of the ten succeeding years very briefly, 
promising in a future volume to give them to the 
world more circumstantially. The chief incident 
in his domestic life seems to have been the loss of 
his “dearest wife,” in the spring of 1847, from 
cholera—a loss, however, which he contrived to 
repair soon afterwards by entering into another 
matrimonial connexion with the adopted daughter 
of the heiress of the late Nawab of Surat. By 
this lady he has been blest with three girls and 
one boy. “May God bless them all!” he piously 
exclaims at the close of his entertaining auto- 
biography. ‘ My domestic cares are now aggra- 
vated, my years advanced, and my income in- 
adequate to cover the expenses of a large family. 
But I resign myself to the will of that omnis- 
cient Being, whose omnipotent power first 
creates the food and then his creatures destined 
to live upon it. Amen.” 

And thus, philosophically, the Munshi brings 
his memoirs to a close. We have read them 
with unflagging interest from the beginning to 
the end. They have presented Oriental life, with 
all its exclusiveness, fanaticism, and superstition, 
vividly before us. Besides the lively and stirring 
adventures with which the book abounds, it dis- 
closes the inner life of the Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan under its most remarkable aspects. A copious 
store of Eastern superstitions and traditions will 
be found scattered throughout the pages of Lut- 
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fullah; and we confess we were not a little sur- 


prised to find that the chief incidents in Shak- 
spere’s play of “The Merchant of Venice,” viz., 
the penalty of the pound of flesh, and the inter- 
pretation of the bond by which it is avoided, is 
one of the most ancient legends of Egypt. It will 
be found narrated with great minuteness in chap- 
ter 5; but its length prevents quotation. 
We repeat, in conclusion, that Lutfi//ah 
work that will well repay perusal. GLAwcus. 
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EDUCATION. 


Notes on Virgil, Original ar d Selected. By ARCHI- 
BALD Hamitton Bryce, A.B., Senior Classical 
Moderator, Trinity College, Dublin, and one of 
the Classical Masters in the High School of 
Edinburgh. With numerous illustrations. 
London and Glasgow : Griffin and Co. 

WE are inclined to hope that the Anthon style 

of classical annotation is gradually growing into 
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much from the labours of 
remarks, with truth, “ uponthe very >, un- 
satisfactory style of the speeches in general,’ 
pronouncing the address of the Prince Consort to 
be “ by far the most clear, concise, and vigorous ;” 
he is especially hard upon the great administra- 
tivereformer, Mr. Morley, whom he refers to as “a 
Mr. Samuel Morley,” 
nates as “claptrap nonsense;” he highly approves 
of the speeches delivered by Lords Lansdowne, 
Granville, and Brougham, the Bishop of Oxford, 
the Right Hon. W. Cowper, Sir J. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, Mr. Akroyd, and Sir J. Pakington; 
finally, he pronounces in favour of an education 
rate, and prays that all “wilful and prejudiced 
opponents may soon 
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right appreciation of the sacred duty they owe 
to their God and to their fellow-creatures!” 
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investigate for himself all such matters in those 
works of reference to which he may have access. 
By this course a spirit of research and self- 
reliance is likely to be induced, in place of that 
otiose and somnolent habit of taking things for 
granted which is such an insuperable bar to all 
true progress. 

Matters of costume, and of domestic and mili- 
tary economy, are illustrated by numerous well- 
chosen woodcuts, taken from coins, vases, 
marbles, and mural paintings. Subjoined, also, 
there is a fair epitome of Waguer’s most valu- 
able “ Questiones Virgilianz.” 

We hope the use of this book will not be 
confined to University students, 
also find entrance and appreciation in schools of 
the best class. 


The Geographical 
Lnstructive 
Tuomas CRAMPTON, 
Public School ; and 
of Redcross-street School, 
Groombridge and Sons. 
We consider this to be a most valuable addition 
to our educational literature. It is an attempt, 
and in our opinion a most successful one, to 
teach geography according to a rational system. 
As the authors, in their preface, very justly re- 
mark—‘“ Many children who can name the 
rivers of Syria, or the bays of Norway, are 
gnorant of the common philosophy of a river, or 
he nature and utility of a bay.” This is the 
reat mischief; children are taught certain facts 
yy rote, but the full meaning and bearing of 
1ese facts are not made plain to their understand- 
ings. Messrs. Crampton and Turner strive to 
ré eae this defect by teaching geography in- 
ductively—that is to say, by leading the mind of 
the pupil from one truth to another by the regular 
progression of logical sequences; 80 that the method 
f instruction becomes rather a digestion of 
truths than the committal to memory of a num- 
ber of crude statements. The course is divided 
into twenty-six lessons, which incl 
groundwork, not ovly of common, but also of 
physical and_ political I nature 
and causes of the tides, the rotation of the earth, 
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regulate the atmosphere, the division of climates 
the distribution of soils, of the vegetable world. 
aud of animals, the conditions of savage life 
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| Mr. Revis, who is already known for 


his “ Or- 
thographical Appendix to the English Dic- 
tionaries ” and his “ Literally Literal Diversion,” 
has here made another valuable contribution to 
the philological studies of those who earnestly 
endeavour to acquire a severe English style. Our 


| language has been made so impure by the vast 


| want of such a little manual as this begins to be | 


but that it will | 


| acquainted with French to appreciate a commen- | 


| tary in that language. 
London: | ef ables 


| —A capital teacher, really progressive, beginning | 
short sentences and advancing to long | 
authors, and combining | 


number of those who rush into print without due 
preparation or compet 


severely felt. Within a volume of fifty pages, 
such as may be carried in the waistcoat pocket, 
Mr. Revis has contrived to compress a large 
number of the errors which more commonly occur 
in popular seen and eas Fe 
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The Useful Metals 
Houlston and Wr 


Tis remarkable volume is a contribution of, or | 


‘all it a complement to, “ Orr’s 
the new series being de- 
Metals, and their alloys, 
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work, and the 


rather we should 
Circle of the Sciences ;” 
voted to the useful arts. 
was a large subject, not, as we 

found treated of in any single 


reader who wanted information concerning them | 
had to seek his knowledge among many costly | 


works, beyond the reach of persons of moderate 


means. 
single volume, at a small price, by means of a 


variety of contributors, each taking the depart- 


ment = which he was most versed, the publishers | 


have conferred a great public benefit; for a know- 
ledge of metallurgy, practical as well as theoreti- 
cal, cannot be too widely diffused in a country 
which owes its greatness to its metallic and 
mineral wealth, and to the skill of its artisans in 
turning that wealth to use. 

The volume before us, the contents of which we 
have noticed as they have appeared in parts, in- 
cludes the great subjects of mining ventilation, 
mining jurisprudence, and meta llurgic chemistry. 
Dr. Schoffern has farnished four oe of 
these. Mining was treated of by the 
ment on nspect or of Mines. Iron and the several | 

' Processes used in its Conversion was undertaken 
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have their hearts softened | 
and their minds enlightend, and be brought to a | 


nt knowledge, that the | 


are intelligible to | 


By collecting the entire subject in a} 


Govern. | 


by Mr. Truran. Mr. Clay has described the 
manipulative processss and tools necessary for 
working malleable iron in large masses. An 
anonymous hand, but one, we are assured, not 
unknown to fame, has supplied some admirable 
chapters on steel manufacture. Mr. William 
| Fairbairn is the author of the arti cle on the ap- 
plication of iron to the purposes of ordnance, 
machinery, bridges, and to house and ship 
building; and Mr. Vose Pickett has treated of 
iron architecture, that novelty and wonder of our 
age. The chapters on iron-working for use and 
ornament are written by Mr. W. C. Aitkin; and 
those on copper, tin, zinc, and antimony, by Mr, 
Oxland. ‘The volume numbers nearly 700 pages, 
closely printed, but not inconveniently crowded; 
the illustrative engravings must be counted by 
hundreds; and yet the price is so trifling, that 
even working men engaged in any one of the 
| processes described might and ought to possess it. 





The History of t the Plague of 
| from Thue Yy dides ; with “Remarks. 
| COLLIER, ‘M.D. London: Nutt. 
Tus epidemic appeared in Athens B.c. 430, at 
| the opening of the second year of the Peloponne- 
| sian war. It seized the patient suddenly with 
hot flushes, red and swollen eyes, red tongue, and 
fetid breath, followed by sneezing and hoarseness, 
This was succeeded by a violent cough, bilious 
evacuations, spasms, and hiccup. Externally, the 
body was not hot nor pale, but reddish, hard, and 
covered with small vesicles and sores. But, in- 
| wardly, the sufferers were consumed with burn- 
| ing heat and thirst, so that they could not endure 
a garment. There was no emaciation, and the 
strength did not appear to be diminished during 
the disease, although it was followed by extreme 
prostration, so that more died from the effects of 
it than from the disease itself. It attacked the 
extremities fiercely, and blinded many, and de- 
lirium was its frequent attendant. 

From this minute description of it by the 
historian, who was himself a patient, there is 
little difficulty in concluding, with Dr. Collier, 
the disease was malignant scarlatina, 
; and when it deviated from that form it took the 
form of scarlatina anginosa, in which the morbid 
action is confined to the fauces and throat 

Dr. Collier's commentaries on this fearful 
epidemic are extremely interesting and instruc- 
tive. 


Athens, translated 
By Ciar.ezs 


| that 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan: Wanderings around 
the Birthplace of the Prophet, and across _ the 
Ethiopian Desert from Sawakin to Chartum. By 
James Hamitton. London: Bentley. 

Unprote cted Females in Norway ; or, the Pleasantest 

| Way of Travelling there. London: Routledge. 

Letters from High Latitudes : being some Account of 
a Voyage in the Schooner Yacht Foam to Iceland, 
Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen, in 1856. By Lord 

| Dorrerty. London: Murray. 

| Mr. Hamirron has long entertained the project 

| 


of an expedition to explore the still doubtful 
| sources of the Nile. He ascertained its practi- 
cability, and a party was organised for the pur- 
pose last year under the patronage of the Vice- 
roy of Egypt. But it failed, because it was on 
too large a scale. An armed escort of 250 men 
would be likely to occasion more trouble than it 
would prevent. Twelve savans were not likely 
| to agree, especially when belonging to different 
nations. Dissensions, in fact, broke out before 
they could start; and the Viceroy, disgusted and 
disappointed, dissolved the commission. 

Mr. Hamilton has not yet succeeded in the 
| object of his ambition. He has not adventured 
upon the perilous search; but he has prepared 
himself for the labours and danger by travel in 
other difficult and dangerous countries. He 
has explored Sinai; he has wandered about the 
Hedjaz, famous as the birthplace of the Prophet; 
| and he has penetrated the Ethiopian Desert from 
Sawakin to Chartum. None of the districts ex- 
plored are quite unknown; but the accounts of 
them are few: they lie out of the reach of ordi- 
nary travellers, and so there is plenty of room for 
books about them; and eager readers will be sure 
to flock to any traveller who gives them a faithful 
account of regions of which the knowledge is 80 
imperfect as those explorred by Mr. Hamilton. 
His account of the Arabs is the most detailed we 
have seen. 

Chartum lies on a tongue of land at the con- 
| uence of the Blue and White rivers. It has a 
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nonulation of 40,006 
) trade is carried on, and from the descriptions 
t would appear to be the Paris of Africa, 
> Ciby ¢ 4 ) and its morals are of the 
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CHARTUM. 
lerant in Egypt of many things, which 
are at least most carefully concealed 
tries, bas here thrown aside even the 
which there partly covers its corruption. 
rtum is a sort of black “ Regent-street,” where 
y of vice stalks abroad with a publicity 
ha importunate, as in our own. 
‘timate may have some share in this; but the 
ty of the barbarians of the interior (and in 
te of nature is not one of innocence), and 


Africa ‘the sta 
the sense of desolation which is felt by the whites, 
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meless, if not as 








wi r Turks or Europeans, who are found here, 
rem to throw off the restraints im- 

yy society or morality, may both be ac- 
ssories in promoting the strange freedom of 
iners which pervades every rank in the black 








ital. Civilisation and barbarism have met, and 
has contributed its peculiar vices to the com- 
stock. A few Europeans, the most 
rant of whom possess a degree of intellectual deve- 
found 





igno- 


ypment rarely among orientals, are here 
ght gethe *y from all nations and all classes; six 


1 from European news, and 
rather years, from the march of ropean 
refinement, they are naturally thrown upon each 
ther for means of killing time in their self-imposed 
exile. Distinctions of caste are, of tir onfounded, 

t need not be wondered at if the forms of civi- 
| life are in some degree neglected. With all this, 
and perhaps on this very account, a stay of a few 
days in Chartum is highly agreeable, and uot without 
instruction. Some hospitable friends, indeed, I shall 
cite, whose position removes them from the class of 
which I have spoken, whose accomplish nents and 
learning bey td adorn an European capital, and who 
here worthily represent European enlightenment. 


many 




















Mr. Hamilton describes one day’s occupation 
there. Among the rest he visited 


A FASHIONABLE PARTY. 
We had hardly seated ourselves in the trellised 
walk of M. de Heuglin’s garden, to every post of 
which some strange variety of wild beast was chained, 
when a message came from Rifa’a Bey, inviting us to 
a fantasia at his house. This was an entertz rinment 
given in honour of the affiancing of the Viceroy’s 
son to a daughter of the Sultan. “The Governor and 
the President of the Council had already done their 
luty on the occasion, and it was now his turn to 
testify his devotion to his master by a public display 
of rejoicing. He received us at the door of his 
house; and now I might leave the reader to admire 
the excess of his politeness, or the importance of 
those who were thus honoured; but the simple fact 
(facts are for the most part very simple in Soudan, 
where the simplex munditiis, nude, but not clean,” 
may in general be applied to them)—the simple fact 
is, that this festival was a public affair, its scene the 
open piazza before the house. Seats for the invited 
forming three sides of square, were placed 
at the door; lanterns and a few fire pans gave a 
brilliant illumination, throwing a vivid light upon 
the centre of the square where the performances took 
place, and the common herd of lookers on, 
formed a wide circle behind the seated grandees. 
Here were the Governor of the town, the President 
of the Council, the various persons of note whom 
the place contained—most of them, like our host, the 
victims of Al bbas Pasha’s suspicions, some of them 
the spies set to watch and report on their conduct 
The fourth ‘side of the square was occupied by musi- 
cians, squatted upon mats, behind whom was a group 
of veiled females, who beat time with their hands, 
and accompanied the music with loud screaming 
songs, while the most accomplished 
Chartum danced in the centre. These 
were of the same gipsy race which furnishes the 
members of their profession in E gy pt, and their 
dance was litile different from that of the sisterhood 
‘Isewhere; but, on the whole, more lively, 
bacchantic, than any I had hitherto 
Witness. The frequent exclamations, “ / 


or ¢ 
guests, 


who 


danse uses 


chanced to 
bh!” ** Ah!” 


of the crowd, testified the general interest excited by | 
flame | 


their frenzied evolutions, to which the lurid 
and smoke of the fireworks, which were occasion 
let off, gave an almost diabolical character. 

aristocre atic portion of the assembly retained a gravity 
becoming the public nature of the spectacle; thei 


ally 
The 


approbation was therefore less noisy, though not the | 


less marked by the prolonged whifis of smoke which 
followed the Perdis exhibition of some favourite 
tour de force. The most animated of 
formances, the dance with the sabre, a rapid whirl 
which seemed to threaten the hands and noses of the 
Spectators, might be produced without alteration on 
our stage, where it would probably meet with even 
more applause than here. The exhibition was, as 
usual, ciently tiresome; but I 
performed by one of the dancers, Shama’a, 
the most graceful figure I ever remember to have 
seen ; tall and slim, the suppleness of her limbs 
equal to that of the most accomplished p 


these per- 
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), which is rapidly increasing. | master, and the artless 


| the Almehs is 


| simple enough. 


| accompanied with 


| long leather necklace, to which is suspende 


)} dance is a slow movement forward, with joined feet 
Almehs in | 


| described by the spine. 


more | 


such graces; and the profound but 
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grace of many of her kitten- 
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like movements was perfe 
hibited in the open air, an 
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renders it so shocking whe 
closed, well-lighted, an 
There is a charming collectior 
Naples: each of them, viewed separ 
piece; if dispersed throug 
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museum, many rey Ss 
for the eye, wearied with sterner beauties; but as 
they are now shown, shut up in a room t th the 
imagination is involuntarily assailed bya s of 
indecency. So it is with the perfo es of th 
Almel 

There was a further entertainment of 

DANCING GI 

There is another race of d , whom, 
by the kindness of one of our ena 1 
to see. Their per rformance is t! 
country, differing entirely from t] t, 
though sufficiently curious, so ous 
and graceless as to be unbearable after the first few 


The dancers were black slave-girls, under 
of a celebrated black beauty, named, 
characteristicallv I 


minutes. 
the conduct 
I presume 


barah), “she has exceeded bounds.” This lady's 
costume, particularly the head-dress, was most 
curious. The hair was drawn from the forehead to 


the back of the head in six hard rolls, three on each 
side, leaving the temples and ears entirely exposed, 
and gathered behind into a thi ick i ° 
corkscrew curls, forming two sharply 
strongly gummed that they offer 
resistance of a horse- hair cushion. 
square at the neck, and in every partic ‘ular resembles 
the head-dresses delineated in the old tombs of Egypt 
The crutch-like wooden support for the head, which 
is frequently found there, is still used in Abyssinia 
instead of a pillow, and with such an elaborate head 
dress is absolutely necessary. Its thousand curls are 
only arranged once a month. A plate of gold beau- 
tifully embossed covered the roots of the hair above 
the forehead, and from this hung a number of 
triangles attached with chains, of the same metal. 
A nose-ring, on which were strung pearls and rubies, 
was passed through the right nostril; necklaces, 
bracelets of rhinoceros-horn and gold, anklets of 
ivory, completed, I believe, the ornamental part of 
her toilette. As she was enveloped in a very long 
half-transparent muslin scarf, wound round the body 
in a thousand folds, it was not easy to make an exact 
inventory of her costume, though I was told it was 
As she danced she raised one end of 
the scarf, grasping it with out-stretched arm and half 
hiding her face, or dropping it, exposed the neck and 
one shoulder to view. Her slaves sang as she danced. 
The unvarying burthen of their song, ‘‘ The breeze 
of the spring-time blows, but our beloved where i 
he?” formed a low. not in itself unmusical, chant, 
slow stamping of the feet, crack- 
ing of the fingers, and a booming bass grunt, not un- 
like the hideous noise which the pious in this country 
make at their Zikrs. This was sometimes interrupted 
by a long shrill whistle, resembling an engine signal 
rather than anything else I ever heard. The costume 
of the remainder of the black beauties, 
them were really pretty, was simpler than 
their mistress, almost as simple as that of the Venus 
of Kranach in the Borghese whose large 
coral necklace and splendid hat and feathers attract 
the attention of all admirers of old German art. It 
is composed of a pair or two of horn bracelets round 
the wrists; the Rahat, the most fractional expr ssion 
of a petticoat, formed of a deep fringe of leather; and a 
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which descend midway 
knees. The so-called 
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of large cvlindrical amulets, 
between the waist and the 


and bending knees, while the protrading chest and 
head are thrown violently back, and the arms hung 
straight downwards, forming a chord to the are 
The difference between the 
t is as great as it is’possible 


3 of the muse les 





dance of Soudan and Egyy 
to conceive: the vibratory movemen 
of the trunk in the latter, if 
enough, are accompanied by no 
activity, and even grace; in the 

slow upheaving of the body in a 
both ugly and monotonous. * 
carved as an ornament on the t 


Egypt, if set a dancing, would prob 


som 


tion of the body with which the dar 
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which she is ] 


limited, i 
movement. The exhibition fortuna 
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| in the open air, for in aroom it © 1 
possible to bear the musky smell of th tl 
which these women were all rubbed o1 








| a mixture of Gomrak flour lal- wood, ¢ g 
rose-oil ground t ther with water 1 some ki 
of grease. What the e ladies used was not perhaps 
of the best quality, as some of my frie escribed 
it as a delicious perfume ; fi t I now 

| ledge the old Roman saying, non L olet hen 
sempe er olet. The very name « f § lan ls my 
nostrils the pale, sl ly rancid smell, for it is 
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so nauseous a refinement barians 
its cause in a pri l - 
perience 
1et picture of 
ARAB GENTLEMAN. 
lexion, as f ’ from t 
s from the bright sian h 
I cou ru t in trans- 
| vonde vi ‘ly chi 
st ular teeth of I whiteness 
pointed beard and mot é s, large lus- 
rous swimming eyes, in which 1 a fair lady 
would love to see her image reflected—all ve to his 
head a rare distinction. His fresh youthful voi 
im form, the delicacy of his hands and feet, his 
juiet elastic step, like that of a racer, all bore witness 
to the uaarat scent. I never fi less ashame 
fa y her ralue of bl 
of sey 
t! verelzgus al 
‘ant anti- 
J ‘ i c t lI ce matched 
the beauty of person. Over a white caftan | 
wore a loose cherry-coloured het round waist 





in which was stuck, « 
curved 


1 cashmere shawl, 
silver-sheathed, 


ross-ways, a 


poniard, called the 








jambiah ; over his shoulder a sabre was slung by 
silken cords. His head was covered by the yellow 
and red kufiah, which hung down behind, and was 
fastened to his head by a wide white muslin tur 

over the sides of which the ends of kufiah were 





like 
the edge of th 


thrown up. His feet were bare; 
f a Roman statue, being left ¢ 





his sandals, 


those of 


carpet. With all this, his manners were so coldly 
quiet that the stiffest drawing-room in England could 


bave found nothing in them to blame; and I| confess 
that when he left my room after the first meeting, I 
was inclined to wish that His Highness had 
me less high-born or less unbending guide. 


sent us 


He visited 
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even among the Arabs. Whilst 1 was here several 
cargoes were brought in, and I visited the sheds in 
which they were exposed for sale. ‘I slaves so ex- 
posed were boys and girls, about te Ive years 
old, all freshly cleansed and dress¢ off their 


! atural advantages However melaneh this traffic 
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silk and cotton, enveloped their and 
also as a veil; each of them had a pair ot 
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fheir colour was generally a deep yellow brown. | 


did not notice among ; ho wer 
issed in re ,any who seemed to me to deserve tl 
praise of beauty I have heard ascribed to the Abys- 
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THE FASCINATIONS OF THE EAST. 

most be expressed faintly by negatives. Climate has 
assuredly some share in it; but it is more than the 
bright sun and cloudless sky. 
the paradise of old days is turned to a desert; fever 
broods over the marble ruins of once populous cities ; 
and even the Nile-land, still the Eden of Turkey, has 
not been trod with impunity by the Ottoman horse- 
hoofs. Itis not society; for good coffee and pipes, 
even with the addition of whole seas of sherbet, can- 
not constitute society—still less those rare symposia, 
where the causerie, unknown to the Oriental, is poorly 
replaced by the nasal screeching of singers and the 
cling-clang of the Kanun. 
learned Orientalists, more books, more facilities for 
his pursuits, in London, Paris, or Vienna, than in 
Cairo and Damascus. The sybarite will miss the fabled 
luxury, which exists only for a few of the mighty 
satraps, and which, even in their palaces, offers few 
temptations to the European. ‘To the glutton, accus- 
tomed gue ad beatam vitam pertinent. ventre metiri, 
the East has even less to offer. But while inthe West 


The student will find more | 


| would not be likely to procure ; and it is but 
What is the attraction defies definition; it can at | justice to our tourists to say that they made the 


young men are old, in the East man and nature seem | 


to enjoy a perpetual spring. By degrees we learn to 
appreciate, and even to partake of the serenity which 
the very air inspires. Time slips by; but we 
neither remark its passage nor feel its weight. Day 
succeeds day; we feel that we have lived, but not 
that we grow older, 

“E l'uom d’esser mortal par che si sdegna.” 


It is not the happiness of the Italian, but rather the 
imperturbable equanimity of the philosopher, into 
which we subside; not the egotistical apathy of the 
recluse lost in the contemplation of his own navel, 


game he is ready to join in, when called upon. One 
is astonished at the youthful spirit of white-bearded old 


men, at the elasticity with which they bear up under | 


unexpected reverses of fortune, not less than at the 
serenity with which they receive her favours. If they 
have made small advance in the education of the mind, 
one feels that they have not neglected that of the 
heart. We are at first struck by the apparent intel- 


it is rich in sensations, not the less vivid that we must 
seek them in ourselves. The restless activity of ex- 
ternal life in the nobler nations of the West, has in 
great measure destroyed in them the interior self- 
sufficiency (if I may coin a word) which is the cha- 
racteristic of the Eastern. Of course I speak of the 
common herd, not of exceptional men, not of those 
who think, well or ill, for their whole generation. 


No one who has mixed with the middle and lower | 


orders in the East, can have failed to remark that the 
Oriental is pre-eminentlv a thinking being. I might 
goon through pages, still leave much unsaid, and 
still fail to convey the idea which I am seeking. I 
shall content myself with saying, that it is to the 
Old- World tone of Oriental life, to its trustfulness in 


inclined to ascribe the charm which I cannot escape, 
but which escapes my pen. 

Who are the unprotected? How old are they ? 
What is their personal appearance ? Are they 
plain or pretty ? How do they dress ? Are they 
strong-minded women ? Who is their hatter ? 
Wear they hats with falls, or wide-awakes, or the 
bonnet that rests upon the shoulders? Do they 
adopt “the Bloomer costume,” or—not to say it 


profanely—do they make their journeyings in | 


pants ? Upon these details, so interesting to the 
reader, very little light is thrown. We can only, 
like Cuvier, deduce the entire form from the 
fragments that are found scattered about. Thus 
we are told by themselves that they carried 
“solid plaid shirts ” and “hobnail shoes ;” and 
there is a hearty denunciation of “Tom Thumb 
bonnets.” They gallop through the Norwegian 
forests on ponies, and exclaim, “ Now the non- 
talk-aboutables proved their usefulness. Bagging 
all my clothes in their ample folds, I at once 
mounted @ la Zouave, 
for a long journey, this attitude has its comforts. 
While mamma sat twisted sideways on a saddle 
which would not keep its balance, I was easy and 
independent, with a foot in each stirrup!” We 
are further told that the garment into which “all 
my clothes were bagged” was made of scarlet 
flannel ! 

Imagine our “unprotected females” thus ac- 
coutred, and you will not be surprised that the 
Norwegian guide indulged in hearty laughs : 

He was in the highest spirits; my costume and 
attitude excited his warmest admiration. He was 
under the impression they were the last English 
fashion; and that great nation, which he knew 
swayed ‘the world from somewhere, seemed to rise in 
his imagination in still more mysterious grandeur, 
and a stray cigar or two given him completed the 
illusion. 

But these eccentric ladies, travelling alone, 
enjoyed opportunities of seeing the people, as 


best of their time, and well used their eyes and 


. | ears, and that they have preserved some traits of 
It is not the earth, for | . 


Norway that will be new to many readers. 
A NORWEGIAN FARMER. 

At the doorway of a large farmhouse, on a slope at 
the foot of the mountains, stood a portly lady with 
cheerful smile ready to welcome the new-comers, 
which is seldom the case in Norway; the doors of 
every place being left wide open, the traveller can 
walk in and take possession without encountering a 
soul, which often gives a dulness to the arrival at a 
strange spot, till he has become courageous in the 
ways of the country. The dress of this fine old lady 
was our first specimen of uncommon costume, and as 
such minutely inspected and sketched on the spot; 
which so delighted her that the following day, when 
I was sitting quietly mending my clothes, she pounced 
upon me, took me off to an enormous room where the 
family wardrobe was kept, and, selecting the best of 
everything, dressed me up as a Dovre-fjeld peasant 
for the day; presenting her handiwork with great 
satisfaction to all new comers, and insisting on another 
drawing being made. The whole road from Christi- 


| ania to Trondhjem rings with the praises of Madame 


Jerkin: hers is the favourite station, to which the 
knowing traveller always presses on. There, though 
white bread is unknown, the charming light waffle- 
kacker are cooked in little moulds fresh for him; the 


| cream is too thick to pour, and must be ladled out 
| with a spoon; the floors are scrubbed now and then, 
| and the best brandiviin from Trondhjem is kept in a 


winter. 


corner of the cupboard. Twenty horses wait in the 


: 4 i | stable, forty cows graze on the surrounding hills in 
but the intelligent sympathy of the looker-on in a | I 


and lie on iceland moss in their stalls in 
The flad-brid is piled up till it touch the 


summer, 


| ceiling in the store-room; and rows of salted mutton 


show that meat can be had in an extremity. De- 
scendants of the old kings of Norway, the Jerkin 
family live in good style; and if any proof of their 
antiquity were wanting, the lock on the barn will be 
found on examination to be the facsimile of the ancient 


. | one in themuseum of relic’ in Christiania. The family 
lectual poverty of such a life; but we soon learn that | 


consisted of Madame Jerkin, her son and his wife, 
grandson, and an expected baby; who must be born 
by this time, and have worn the extraordinary pieces 
of small finery made upon the model of its granny’s, 
which were ready prepared in waiting in the ward- 
robe, where its mother’s wadded petticoats and furred 
winter polkas were kept. I wish the event and 
christening had come off while we were in that part 
of the country: Iam sure there would have been 
jolly doings, judging by the butter already prepared, 
and made into enormous globes resting on gaily 
painted stands. The summer had been so unusually 


| cold, that the first crop of hay only was being cut ; 





nine mowers were at work all morning beneath the 
windows, and at midday came in to a dinner com- 


: sole ar ot Seca | posed of a slice of sausage and one of cheese, and laid 
God and self, to its individuality in short, that I am | 


on a circle of flad-brid asa plate for each person ; 
which they ate, seated on a form fixed in the floor 
alongside of a table. Supper was of grid, or porridge, 
of which a large bow] stood in the centre, and another 


| of sour cream, each dipping his spoon in succession 


into first one and then the other. 
Here is a lively sketch of 
A COACH JOURNEY IN NORWAY. 

A succession of little cream-coloured cobs, changed 
at every station, bore us through the valley, whose 
character became wilder and more Tyrolese each 
moment. The constant cascades formed the most 
charming roadside variety; any one of them would 
have made the fortune of an English watering- 
place; and there they were tumbling refreshingly 
down, quite grateful for being sketched. Halting for 
lunch at Laurgaard, a plateful of rice porridge was 
brought, which, with cream and wild strawberries, 
made a delicious summer meal. Continuing on, en- 
joying the driving, and laughing at the Indicrous 
harness of the ponies, which consisted chiefly of an 
article on each side of the neck like a flat iron, which 


| jogged up and down in the most fidgety manner, I 
and can assure every one, | 


dropped the whip, and, looking behind to tell the boy 
to pick it up, found the urchin had disappeared com- 
pletely, having slily run back, finding his horse in 
good hands. So, nervous ladies, keep an eye on your 
coachman, and never insult their dignity, as we did 
awfully once, by doubting if a tiny infant, apparently 
of the tender age of five years, were sufficiently skil- 
ful to drive us over a remarkably precipitous road ; 
and who, in consequence, jumping up and seizing the 
reins with lofty energy, made the pony rush up and 
down hill at a rate which left us breathless for several 
stages, and proved most positively the truth of the 
statistic, that the Norwegians are accustomed to 
driving from their infancy. Fortunately, the former 
little runnagate did not belong to the last stage, where, 
seated in a particularly gimcrack “reise Ajerre,” 
whose smart painted bars were so select in number as 
to allow our umbrellas to slip between their wide 
distances, we having neglected to strap them with 
the other things (which error, traveller, you must 
wisely avoid}, had to wait an hour and a half while 
the ‘‘Skyd” ran back to recover them, palpitating with 
hopes and fears; for, were he not successful, how 


aes 2 0 . vhich a setod ” fa >} * 9 
well as the country, which a “ protected ” female | were such articles of luxury to be replaced? But hei 








did find them, and we were not forced to return to 
Christiana at least. This delay made another stage 
impossible that evening, and, in consequence, we were 
obliged to stop at Toftemoen” station, which 
turned out one of the pleasantest and most original 
of all—thank you for it, gimerack car. 

We conclude with an account of 

BERGEN. 

The beds had expanded to the dimensions of thirty- 
six inches; but by peeping through the binges of some 
doors ajar, I saw two of a yard and a quarter wide, 
and suggested a change to the landlady, who instantly 


| perceived the propriety of gentlemen, being more 


bulky, having the narrow ones, while we reduced 
beings snugly slept on the wider. How the clothes 
must have fallen off the victims of the exchange! 
Ladies should always carry the high hand in Norway 
—it is expected ; their presence alone is a pleasure to 
the natives, and shows the new fashions. The house 
was wooden, not so large as the hotel at Christiania, 
but many degrees better than the stations between 
the towns, and conducted quite on the Bergen plan; 
coffee came to the bedrooms in the morning early, and 
it really is rather a good idea,—awakening a lazy 
body so, and obliging one to get up and open the 
door to take itin. Then follows the breakfast, alto- 
gether a solid meal—good-natured, fat, Mother Son- 
tram presiding, and several pretty daughters waiting. 
Dinner, with tolerable meat, at two; coffee after: 
supper at eight, with tea to keep the strangers awake. 
This is for a “specie” a day each, and very good 
plain fare. They have all a tendency to raise their 
prices where English go much, and were then talking 
of making it six marks. Next morning at breakfast 


| in came a fair damsel with a basket of sweet roses, as 











a 1st of September offering, from a garden near. She 
was an interesting creature, and her light hair, braided, 
Grecian-like, with crimson, an embroidered open gown, 
with pure white vest, and classically striped apron, 
was the every-day style of the Bergen maidens; so, 
shutting her in, we barred all escape, and she submitted 
to be sketched. They all ran off blushing at the 
sight of portraying pencil. As for her companion, 
the juvenile fisherman, his likeness was done under 
most exciting difficulties, not ouly through his own 
strong opposition and bashfulness, but also the 
menaces and threats of a tough old master; and the 
whole household was obliged to stand guard around 
him to prevent his being forcibly dragged off by this 
curmudgeon, who actually once broke through the 
ranks and nearly had him, when the representatives 
of the British Lion roared, rescued him back to the 
brush; and, to improve his expression, bought and 
paid for his fish over and over again. No more 
wooden houses are allowed to be erected in Bergen— 
brick ones, alas! spring up instead—and those must 
make haste who wish to see the town as in King 
Sverre’s day, the little water-butts standing by each 
door as he ordered. Now the first walk in Bergen is 
a treat; to see something so singular yet so pretty 
left in the world, each house different in size, and all 
complete little pigeon-holes, one after another trying 
which shall be gayest, yet harmonising together in 
variety ; while some, anxious for originality, frown 
in dark green or sober brown, and by their demure- 
ness set off the levity of rows of smiling neighbours. 
Fancy a hundred such on either side, their casements 
painted cleanest white, little balustrades ascending to 
the second stories, the bright garments hanging 
outside and fluttering for sale, an old arch as 
distance, rolling sailors, Greek-clothed girls for 
figures, and that is the principal street of Ber- 
gen. It is impossible to know what to look at 
first ; the inhabitants seem to have made a compact 
that no two dress alike; and, while taken up with 
examining the wonderful eastern-like ornaments of 
one, trying to count the petticoats of another, your 
companion will cry out, ‘‘Ob! there is the most 
extraordinary of all—make haste, or you'll miss 
him,” and you catch sight of a long-haired shadow 
of a Viking; add to all that, finding you English, a 
crowd is in your train—not a noisy impudent set, but 
a quiet and orderly one, gaping as they do at royalty, 
but pertinaciously following. We resigned ourselves 
instantly to the custom; smartening up as much as 
possible, and putting on a superior air, took the escort 
as a homage, for the English are lords and masters in 
Bergen; all they do is imitated, and, if they saw us 
smile or laugh, our attendants were quite uneasy, and 
would skulk back, dreading criticism. 1 never noticed 
a vestige of impertinence among any of them; 8 
deep sense of propriety pervaded their movements, 
and the actions which occasionally astonished in the 
rural districts were entirely the result of innocence. 
In any of the northern countries, commencing by 
Denmark, a lady can sketch without a crowd. In 
the most frequented part of Copenhagen the people 
would whisper and pass on, while, if a few boys dared 
to linger, some champion would come forward and 
disperse them. The same in Bergen, which offers 
endless subjects for the artist: the winding water 
continually running up, and bearing high-prowed 
vessels with picturesque sails, and leaving them just 
where they ought to be, The seamen keep the lofty 
prow, as in the pirate days, to their ships. 

Lord Dufferin has accomplished a daring 
enterprise. Owner of a yacht of only 85 tons’ 
burden, he has faced the dangers of the Arctic 
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seas, and ventured to within a hundred miles of | 


the highest latitude ever reached by any navi- 
gator in the stoutest ships, provided with all the 
appliances of science and art to subdue the diffi- 
culties with which nature encompasses the pole. 
To this the noble Lord was not attracted by any 
purpose of scientific research, not even to gratify 
curiosity, but, as it would appear, solely from a 
desire to do a difficult thing and to face and 
overcome danger—a trait of the English cha- 
racter to which we are probably indebted for the 
position which England holds as the great colo- 
niser of the modern world. 

Lord Dufferin’s first object was Iceland; but, 
falling in with the French Imperial steamer, 
carrying Prince Napoleon, an offer was made to 
take the yacht in tow. It was accepted, and she 
followed in the wake of the ship as far as the 
desert island of Jan Mayen. There the Prince 
resolved to turn back ; but the English Lord was 
made of other material, and he persisted in pro- 
ceeding alone, and, after many perils and much 
labour, succeeded in reaching Spitzbergen. Of 
this bold adventure his Lordship has published a 
pleasant narrative, telling his story in the plain, 
unaffected manner of a gentleman, who will not 
sacrifice truth to “ effect,” and who justly thinks 


that, if he has anything to say that is worth say- | 


ing, it is most graphic when most truthful. We 


glean some amusing passages in proof. 
SPITZBERGEN. 

And now, how shall I give you an idea of the won- 
derful panorama in the midst of which we found our- 
selves? I think, perhaps its most striking feature 
was the stillness, and deadness, and impassibility of 
this new world: ice and rock and water surrounded 
us; not a sound of any kind interrupted the silence; 
the sea did nct break upon the shore; no bird or any 
living thing was visible: the midnight sun, by this 
time muffled in a transparent mist, shed an awful 
mysterious lustre on glacier and mountain; no atom 
of vegetation gave token of the earth’s vitality; an 
universal numbness and dumbness seemed to pervade 
the solitude. I suppose in scarcely any other part of 
the world is this appearance of deadness so strikingly 
exhibited. On the stillest summer day in England 
there is always perceptible an undertone of life thril- 
ling through the atmosphere; and though no breeze 
should stir a single leaf, yet, in default of motion, 
there is always a sense of growth; but here not so 
much as a blade of grass was to be seen on the sides | 
of the bald excoriated hills. Primeval rocks and 
eternal ice constitute the landscape. 

| 
| 
| 


Here is 
AN ARCTIC LANDSCAPE. 

The panorama of the bay of Fasca Fiord is magni- 
ficent, with a width of fifty miles from horn to horn, 
the one running down into a rocky ridge of pumice, 
the other towering to the height of five thousand feet 
in a pyramid of eternal snow, while round the in- | 
tervening semicircle crowd the peaks of a hundred 
noble mountains. As you approach the shores you 
are very much reminded of the west coast of Scot- | 
land, except that everything is more intense, the | 
atmosphere clearer, the light more vivid, the air | 
more bracing, the hills steeper, loftier, more tor- 
mented, as the French say, and more gaunt; while, 
between their base and the sea, stretches a dirty | 
greenish slope, patched with houses which them- 
selves, both roof and walls, are of a mouldy green, as 
if some long-since-inhabited country had been fished 
up out of the bottom of the sea. The effects of the 
light and shadow are the purest I ever saw, the con- 
trasts of colour most astonishing—one square front 
of a mountain jutting out in a blaze of gold against | 
the flank of another, dyed of the darkest purple, | 
while up against the azure sky beyond rise peaks of | 
glittering snow and ice. 

This was one of his adventures: 

PERILS OF THE ICE. 

It had become evident, from the obvious closing of | 
the open spaces, that some considerable pressure was | 
acting upon the outside of the field; but whether | 
originating in a current or the change of wind, or | 
another field being driven down upon it, I could not | 
tell. Be that as it might, out we must get, unless we 
wanted to be cracked like a walnut-shell between the | 
drifting ice and the solid belt to leeward: so, sending 
a steady hand to the helm, for these unusual phe- 
nomena had begun to make some of my people lose | 
their heads a little, no one on board having ever seen 
a bit of ice before, I stationed myself in the bows, 
while Mr. Wyse conned the vessel from the square | 
yard. Then there began one of the prettiest and most | 
exciting pieces of nautical manceuvering that can be | 
imagined. Every single soul on board was summoned | 
upon deck; to all their several stations and ce | 

| 





were assigned—always excepting the cook, who was 
merely directed to make himself generally useful. As 
soon as everybody was ready, down went the helm, 
about came theship, and the critical part of the business 
commenced. Of course, in order to wind and twist | 
the schooner in and out among the devious channels | 
left between the hummocks, it was necessary she 





| high, which serves as a kind of plinth to the moun- 


| adventures of the eternal frost, and successfully 


| fully 
| graphic plates, and forms altogether a valuable 


should have considerable way on her; at the same 
time, so narrow were some of the passages and so 
| sharp their turnings, that unless she had been the 
most handy vessel in the world, she would have had a 
very narrow squeak for it. I never saw anything so 
beautiful as her behaviour. Had she been a living 
creature, she could not have dodged, and wound, and 
doubled, with more conscious cunning and dexterity ; 
and it was quite amusing to hear the endearing way in 
which the people spoke to her, each time the nimble 
creature contrived to elude some more than usually 
threatening tongue of ice. Once or twice, in spite of 
all our exertions, it was impossible to save her from a 
collision; all that remained to be done, as soon as it 
became evident she could not clear some particular 
floe, or go about in time to avoidit, was to haul the 
staysail-sheet a-weather in order to deaden her way 
as much as possible, and putting the helm down, let 
her go right at it, so that she should receive the blow 
on her stem and not on the bluff of the bow; while 
all hands, armed with spars and fenders, rushed for- 
ward to ease off the shock. 
In this wise was a memorial left of the 

VISIT TO JAN MAYEN. 

It had become very cold; so cold, indeed, that Mr. 
| Wyse, no longer able to keep a clutch of the rigging, 
| had a severe tumble from the yard on which he was 
standing. The wind was freshening, and the ice 
was evidently still in motion; but, although very 
anxious to get back agiin into open water, we 
| thought it would not do to go away without landing, 
| even if it were only for an hour. So having laid the 
schooner right under the cliff, and putting into the 
gig our old discarded figure-head, a white ensign, a 
flag-staff, and a tin biscuit-box, containing a paper 
on which I had hastily writen the schooner’s name, 
the date of her arrival, and the names of all those 
who sailed on board, we pulled ashore. A riband of 
beach not more than fifteen yards wide, composed of 
ironsand, augite, and pyroxene, running along under 
the basaltic precipice, upwards of a thousand feet 


| 


tain, was the only standing-room this part of the coast 
affsrded. With considerable difficulty, and after a 
good hour’s climb, we succeeded in dragging the figure- 
head we had brought ashore with us up a sloping 
patch of snow, which lay in a crevice of the cliff, and 
thence a little higher, to a natural pedestal formed by 
a broken shaft of rock; where, after having tied the 
tin box round her neck and duly planted the white 
ensign of St. George beside her, we left the superseded 
damsel, somewhat grimly smiling across the frozen 
ocean at her feet, until some Bacchus of a bear shall 


The Eventful Voyage of H. M. Discovery Ship 
Resolute to the Arctic Regions in search of Sir 
John Franklin. By Grorce F. M‘Dovucatt. 
London: Longmans and Co. 1857. 

OF all the gallant vessels which set forth in high 

hope to search after Sir John Franklin on the 

21st of April, 1852, the Resolute has become the 
most world-famous. After daring the perilous 


struggling against the sorest privations, the 
brave captain and his no less brave crew were 
compelled to abandon the vessel; and it was only 
after months of enforced stay among the icy 
solitudes, and of solitary crewless wanderings 
over the northern waters, that the good ship at 
length fell into the hands of the Americans: who, 
with a graceful sense of national politeness, not 
only restored her once more to the nation, but, 
previous to doing so, caused her to be thoroughly 
repaired at their own expense. 

The narrative of the voyage itself has been 
somewhat anticipated by that of the Investigator. 
It is true that the search commenced from dif- 
ferent quarters; but common misfortune com- 
pelled theytwo expeditions to unite before re- 
turning home, and the one has little to tell which 
the other has not already told. Still, the log of | 
the Resolute, accurately kept and published in this 
interesting form by Mr. M‘Dougall, the master, 
cannot fail to be a most valuable addition to our 
Arctic literature. The narrative flows on in an 
easy business-like style, and the statistical tables, 
as to temperature, &c., are registered with 
mathematical exactness. The volume is plenti- 
illustrated with beautiful chromo-litho- 


addition either to the collection of the general 
book-buyer, or of the student of the special sub- 
ject in hand. 


Across the Channel: or, What I 
3y THEropuiLus Oper. 
and Lock. 


Did and What T | 
London: Ward 


Saw. 


philus Oper to persevere in this style of writing. 
To succeed in it, he must acquire two qualities of 
which he is at present entirely destitute, namely, 
invention and humour. His Parisian sketches 
are bad copies of Alphonse Karr, Henri Murger, 
and writers of that class; and his expedient for 
swelling out his volume, by the introduction of a 
chapter on charades in action and the story of 
Mrs. Captain Cutter (of which we have a hazy 
impression that we have met it somewhere 
before), is simply an insult to the understanding 
of his readers. The best attempt at jocularity is 

in the title-page, where it is stated that “the 

right of translation is not reserved ;” but that is 

brought so near to the truth by the fact that no 

foreigner is likely to take advantage of the per- 
mission, that it must be regarded as a negative 
rather than a positive joke. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


City Poems. By ALtrexaNDER SmIrTH, 
bridge: Macmillan and Co. 
Ir has often been said that the best poems appear 
at times when there is the least criticism. But 
it is quite as true that bad criticism and good 


Cam- 





poetry are often found to flourish contem- 
poraneously, just as very fertile fields often 
abound most with weeds. And this is eminently 
the case, we think, in the present day. Never, 


for at least forty years, has there been such a 
rich crop of genuine poetry in Britain as now; and 
never has there been more bad, heartless, scur- 
rilous, narrow-minded, and altogether despicable 
criticism on poetry. We cannot lift any of our 
leading London weeklies without finding their 
pages darkened and disgraced by tirades against 
the popular poets of the day, as senseless as they 
are savage. The worst is, that this iniquitous 
criticism is perpetrated on system. We remem- 
ber once asking a literary gentleman, then con- 
nected with an eminent literary journal, why it 
had become so severe against Ruskin. Ilis reply 
was, “Qh! he was praised sufficiently when he 
first appeared. We make it a system to bring 
authors down a peg after the first work.” And, 
having once got the key to this scandalous 
system of imposition on the public, we have not 
failed since to watch its working. Ruskin has 
not verily been its sole victim. When the author 
of “The Roman” first raised his head in 1850, he 
was saluted with a tumult of applause, in which 
the most cold-blooded of the London critics 
seemed heartily to join. Four years later his 
poem of “ Balder,” a poem with many faults, but 
displaying in parts more depth and power than 
his first-born, was almost crushed under the 
contumelious assaults of its author’s former 
friends; and ere the echoes of the first ‘“‘ Hosannas” 
had fully died away, stentorian cries of ‘‘ Crucify” 
were heard resounding from the same lungs. 
Meanwhile, a number of new and true poets, 
striving to struggle into fame, but who had failed 
to make a palpable hit, have been kept down by 
the envious detraction, the exaggerated contempt, 
or the studied silence, of these unworthy arbiters 
of taste. Mr. Bigg, with an eloquence and a 
power which, twenty years previously, would 
have made his fortune as well as fame, sung 
on “Night and the Soul,” to an audience 
which the attacks or neglect of many critics 
rendered, we fear, as “few” as “fit.” Edward 

Howard’s “ Genesis,” heavy as a whole, but con- 
taining passages—here of almost Miltonic gran- 
deur—and there of surpassing beauty (‘itness 
his picture of light and shade, one of the most ex- 
quisite things in the language)—met with a still 
more chilly reception, nay, was torn to pieces by 
some savage hands, reeking with a more than 

Meenadic fury. A little volume of “Sonnets,” 
written by an author who chooses to call himself 
Frank Burghley, which, amidst many “tares 
of haste,” and a few of those unconscious or half- 

conscious imitations of other authors incident to 
the young, will be found to contain an immense 
quantity of condensed thought and of brilliant 

imagery—and in parts to approach more nearly 

to the sonnets of Shakspere than any since his 
day—fell still-born from the press; although its 

author, Charles A. Ward, Esq., who is still un- 

formed, and often guilty of considerable pre- 

sumption, is destined, we firmly believe, to take 

one of the highest places in our poetical litera- 











Tuts is an attempt to present in a new light the 

somewhat hackneyed subject of life in Paris, and | 
we are fain to say, not a successful one. We cannot | 
recommend the gentleman who has adopted | 


| the apparently meaningless sobriquet of Theo- | tionably that just furnished in the treatment of 


ture, and, from his prefaces, seems as remarkable 
for his learning, strength of intellect, and manly 
prose style, as for his genius. 

But the most singular case in point is unques- 
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spec 
i 


some others on which 


n, and 


un sleet » n¢ 


{6 occurs the passage— 


hnt n 


vieR gre n an 
Which set his teeth on edg 

This has been suggeste = by the following ex- 
mn in aps te r by us on “ Thomas Campbell :” 
“Ifa poet love the hasty garlands of reputation 
better hen that ois deep, rich flower of fame 
which God rears by a long late process, his 
rapid and instant popularity is a curse and not a 
blessing to his genius.” Is Apollodorus indignant 
at such imitations or excerpts from him? Far 
| from it; he is proud of them—and may possibly, 
although he is not aware of it, have 


pressi: 


Smith, and to his beautiful volume 


| 
| 


at a supply of new , after a time, be confounded with them 
We would paint him } written page. 


occasions, and in “a mind ; 


has received in the { 


: heat 


| disdained to stop short and turn th 
| attention to the f 
; and winged words he was using, had once 


{ 


| 


' should undeubtedly be, 


: will, 


| to prove ere closing the article, by quoting 
| ber of his fine thoughts. 


for nothing is more | 


and for Gifford’s | reimbursed himself from the coffers of Mr, 


Nay, we think that the authors wh 
suggest thoughts to others are the last men j 


“hue and ery; ” they leave that to penny-a-liner; 
and professional anonymous critics. 

Secondly, Mr. Smith, even if admitting the fact 
of sometimes imitating, or even appropriating 
himself— 
first, by saying, as we believe he could most 
justly s say, that he had done this unconsciously 
A man of true genius has always a good memory 
and if his range of poetic reading be extensiy. 
his memory. will retain a number of thoughts and 
images from that. reading, which, mingling wit! 
the originations of his own mind, will frequently 
on th 
How often does a writer, er 
setting, down a particular thought or figure, 
pause to remember whether this be his own or 
another's, and how often is he unable to 
and, naturally enough, gives himself t] 
of his doubts ! 

Again, Mr. Smith might argue, as De Quincey 
does recently, that there are cases in whi 
mark a line or phrase in inverted commas 
interfere with the current of the passion 


it | (although De Quincey would be very inc 


n are Duwisa 


rains ol 


were he suggesting ths) notes often 
particularly when ap pended to lofty st 
poetry, or to bursts of ara ye 
Proceeding on this principle, De Quinc 
Wordsworth that the marks of quotatic 

be elided from a particular expressio! 
borrowed in his famous Ode on “Intimations of 
the Soul’s Immortality,” and the poet aeted on 
the hint in his next revision. Mr. Smith might 
| employ a similar argument, and justify himseli 
still further by the example of Milton, who in th 
and.agony of his inspiration, when descri 


the expulsion of the Rebel Angels, would 
reader’s 
burning 
been 
Homer's and Hesiod’s—nay, who could not thus 
have. stopped, even had he desired it ! 
3ut Mr. Smith’s great self-defensive 
that he is teo 
require to steal; that he is no hal 
sale plagiarist; and that after deducting, 
a hundred and a hundred more stolen 
‘ there remains a mass of solid gold, the 
timate property of his own genius—as wi 


fact that some of the 


argument 
h + 


TICH U 


span- 
gles, legi- 
intend 
i num- 
Wholesale and systemati: 
plagiarism we yield to none in detestil I ll 
take every oportunity of exposing. 
other men’s thoughts and words, which equals 
the weak with the strong, the stupid with th 
gifted, the merely dexterous with the ins 
which substitutes the light and long finger for 
the scheming brain and the throbbing heart, and 
would make Mercury the god of thieves, J 
of Apollo, the poetic patron—we cannot 
with: and still less that fashion of it we 
prevalent among some of our recent writers 
at once steal and strike those from whon 
have stolen ; and, like Caliban, are taug! 
guage, and learn as their only profit 
to curse their teachers. But no such 
can be justly laid to the charge of Mr. 
Smith as a man; and no such charlatapisn 
adheres to his poetry. The first defect 
the City Poems is what Hazlitt blames in “Lal 
R “an ” the book is not a poem, but a collection oi 
short nat detached, although beautiful pieces. 
has not even the huddled and hasty structure 0i 
the “ Life Drama.” Apart from this, which is an 
objection mainly to its form, there is, especially in 
“ Horton” and “ Squire Maurice,” a good deal o! 
loose, mixed, and obscure writing, and far less o! 
that burnish and elegant compression which distin- 
guished his former ‘production. Nor can we say 


pired 


instea 
away 
find 


they 


| that the thought of these new poems is as yet s 
| matured and profoundly suggestive as we had 
| hoped four years of study and experience would 


have made it, and as we trust it shall yet become. 
In a former criticism we told Mr, Smith to put 
off the boy and to put on the man when he next 
appeared before the public. He has only as yet 
taken the first part of our advice, and is.stiil only 
growing into genuine intellectual manhood; and 
hence his voice is sometimes broken, and _ his 
flight somewhat uncertain. We shall, we think, 
vearly exhaust the list of our objections, when we 
say that the stories of these poems are slight, 


|. and as stories destitute of interest, and that there 


nore than ‘ we 


are no new characters introduced. We are sure 
have met with the “Boy ” and with “Barbara 
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too in his former book, and think we recognise | thankful that we can do to them what we cannot Tis sai 


more dimly the others. He is still setting his | 
own life to music, as before; and so sweet is the | 
music, that we are this one time more willing to | 
pardon the monotony of the theme. | 
Turn we now to the more congenial task of | 
pointing out our author’s merits, and specially 
the points in which he has advanced. And first, 
there is now little of the voluptuous boyhood of 
his former strains. His “ passion-panting ” stars 
have panted their last—his arm no longer encir- 
cles the “‘ waists” of the fair—and his fingers have 
ceased to toy with “ringlets.” Amaryllis has left 
her shade, and the tangles of Newra’s hair shake 
in the breeze no more. We find, indeed, some 
sighing retrospects of that delightful but delusive 
time when 
A love-knot on a lady’s brow 
Seemed fairer than the fairest star in heayen. 





But these sighs are short-lived, and do not for a 
moment interrupt his onward way. He looks | 
back, indeed, to the fool’s paradise he has left; but 
it is rather with the transient and subdued sad- 
ness of Eve, than with the insatiate, unhappy, 
and terribly-avenged look of Lot’s wife. 

We find, again, in the better parts of this volume | 
agreater mastery of his materials, and a freer 
motion of style, than in almost any part of the 
“Life Drama.” There is nothing, perhaps, in 
the City Poems so rich and gorgeously tropical in 
its tone and colouring as the “Page and the 
Lady;” nothing so simply, yet fiercely inspired 
as the “ Garden and the Child;” and nothing so 
directly masculine and strong as his picture of 
the dying king; but then, for artistic grace and 
pathos, what a fine strain is “ Barbara,” and how 
exquisitely does the whole of the poem on “ Glas- | 
gow” undulate to and fro in motions of music—in 
elastic circulations of sound. A brother poct 
says, with as much generosity as truth, ‘ His 
style is said to be an echo of Tennyson’s; but I 
think Tennyson might rather be the pupil. The 
style is fine, though perhaps not fully confirmed 
—fine because it has a lilt and run of its own. 
It can breathe itself, it can modulate, run, or | 
stop, according to the requirements of the sen- 
tence, which, I fancy, is a rare gift.” 

In description of natural scenery we have 
always maintained that Smith in this age is only 
equalled, in verse at least, by Thomas Aird, whom, | 
although he cannot exceed in truth or force, he 
surpasses in ease and elasticity. But there is one 
department of this art in which he leaves even 
Aird behind, and that is, the description of skiey 
phenomena—such as thunder-storms, sunsets, 
and evening landscapes in the clouds. How 
thoroughly at home he is in “ cloud-land, gorgeous 
land. How, like a still evening lake, he renders 
back every curl of the clouds, and every hue of 
the colours, which bend over it; the bridges of 
solid gloom, the peaks of fire, the gulphs of crim- 
son, the spots of insulated blue ; the fishes, birds, | 
animals, men, and gods, all cast in momentary 
and aerial statuary ; the cold rim of grey around ; 
the calm confusion, divine disorder, and tumultu- 
ating glory of the whole splendid scene. To 
equal some of Smith’s poetical pictures of skies 
and sky phenomena, we must go to Wilson’s 
prose “ Lights and Shadows; ” to the description 
of the thunderstorm in Glennevis; or to the 
bower beside the waterfall whence the husband 
and his dying wife saw the “ perfection of a 
Scottish sunset’’—a perfection now transferred to 
the page which glowingly and for ever reflects it. 

The best specimens of description in this new 
volumeare to be found in the “ Boy’s Poem;” and 
on this, and some other accounts, we are disposed 
to prefer it to any of the rest. If it want the 
subtler touches to be found in some parts of 
“Squire Maurice,” and has not thesimple touching 
melody of “ Glasgow,” it is somehow liker our poet, | 
and truer to his early, and as yet unsupplanted 
nature. Since we have not hitherto the full | 
strength and calm of the man—let us be thank- 
ful for this reproduction of the fine enthusiasm 
of the boy. The “ Boy’s Poem” is just an omitted 
section of the “ Life Drama,” with all its merits 
and faults, and must be dear to the many who 
prized the blended passion and poetry of that | 
production. “ The Night before the Wedding” and 
“The Change” have their merits, but, sooth to say, 
are a little mawkish withal—are indeed the only | 
parts of the volume deserving the name “ spas- | 
modic,” and might as well have never been writ- 
ten. 

We come now to pick out some of the 
choicer beauties which so thickly bestud the 
pages of this volume, like the crowded glories of } 
this Autumn’s milky way; and let our readers be + 























, the blown and desperate forester, 
to the spilt splendours of the Heavens, “ cut them a + fdbpen qt d and hanger-pinched bear 
e ° ar 7 > TO one Dy one his r 1 his fight 
out into little stars,” and also be thankful to us ke the mane : noee dark 3 ‘ 
for doing so! r, chased by povert 
Listen first to Mr. Smith’s “ Fire.’ _ CSenEeS, Erectons Sing 
a ‘ 
That maniac fire is loose, who was so tame cae P , 
When little children looked into his f : oo . . = a 
He laughed and blinked with prison gi eer - 
His fit is on—the merry winking elf : . . 
Has rushed into a hungry c n fiend. Let our readers turn to pages 144, 145, 146 
Now he will seize a house, crush in the roof 147 4Q oe -¢ yg eae eS ' er 
And leap and dance above his prey, and throw l4i, 148-9, &c., and they will find a dscription 


of Arran, which for continuous power has seldom 
been surpassed, and abounding in such touches 
: ( ; 
Sh as this: 
but Fire’s arms do; and you ae See ‘ 
1 A OW v¢ 16 c i 


His roaring flickering arms across the sh 


not roar. No! 




































































. =a “Se, sweet s ofa t and s 
would lose the most vigorous touch in the pictur ar ret int trick 
were the figure strictly preserved. And it is he ‘ f t 
often so with poetry. It is often one word which d j 
at once startles your taste and impresses your And this : 
imagination. Sights at s 
Ea ye, which makes That lived sep p sir. then passed 
A lusty street an, Se meals, To the eternal world of m : 
mne 1 by gei hancs 
ld. Here seems to be a duplicate of Glenc 
Nature he loved. I s 
Death was the priest that wed them; he is] i , 
Henceforward now for ever, Crushed ( \ s 
ai ) 1 + 
. 7 A . Horrid w grisly clefts 4 s g 
Here is a daguerrotype of an inn— ed never laugh in : 
Ther vter king in tl . ay; \g ing 
The n rg sa . 7 ’ . 
rhe 1 s sil s \ " 
he t s e he " spiri 3 
Like on a Dece rn \ 
Crusted with snow. n fandl 
Of a high-souled melancholy lady he says :— ; 
xtracts, and we coul 
n } + 
Her hundreds. But Alex- 
I 
! | must do greater 
‘ ! would y his 
< shoul a more 
\ ore ear Tort It 
hye “ of an artistic whole, but 
A hais ve 
Like & bright but unda an this, to express h:gh and 
T t é fter the flush of 
The t over, can embalm either 
that terribi p ( oet©ry APOLLOI s 
Whose smile i t 
——— 
The following description is fine, and in a 
y +s TTIODT TAN TQ 
words : MISCELLANEOUS. 
f carts 7 Bepli ers. By Perer Hate y 
. ‘ WapDDELL. London: Chapman. 
; op pple Apps As the author of numerous works distinguished 
Arose in noisy clouds from trees that like by earnestness and eloquence, Mr. Waddell 
Ag man’s hou 9 h | a title to discourse on the subject of 
' egabaegh. cy education as any living man, however great hi 
ks, ¢ oD 
us gt genius or exalted his position. In the present 
, P production he speaks with as much earnestness 
niet the ca ya ¢ 9 i : i é : 
fall aR ee PSR ae and eloquence as he has ever spoken. But w 
allen genius <Page , , 
aN le think that there is, though unintentionally, 
a mis- n ft ( No one can suppose 
a Rey DANDErch, anes De : ie that we are opposed to the spread and improve- 
n ¢ g } l : ‘ —_ 7 “ 
he a ] I nt of prima tr yn \\ ») not, w- 
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reading Daiadion ‘Se: tis hin sailed once round 
the world has learned more than he who has read 
once through the “Encyclopaedia.” 
prodigious commercial enterprise of England, 
from England’s incessant intercourse with every 
part i of the globe, from political movement and 
political discussion, from the breath and march of | 
fre 1 ym, and from the heaving to and fro of aslow } 
and ponderous but masculine vitality, there is, 
independent of countless means for directly dif- 
fusing information, more real, more diversified, 
more ! knowledge in England than in any 
other country. Every wave that br 
England’s shore brings tidit 
wider circle of thoug! 

; versitics. the evil in England is 
not that multitudes know too little, but that they 
know too much. They have eaten of the tree of 
knowledge till they have lost all taste for the 
tree of life. This is the 


treat it as we may. 


gener: 
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CAKS 
stirs a 


y univ Alas ! 


To cure a predominant in- 








llectualism by an intellectualism still more pre- 
lominant is passing There must, Mr, 
Waddell, be some very different baptism from 
the bapti of letters—the baptism with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. It is trifling with a 
mighty mischief to echo in Parliament and out of 
Parliament the cant about education. The 






nation needs two things—valiant unity 
monious culture. He who preaches these is the 
true and only educator. nation should be 
its culture should flow round it a 
strous, poetic robe. Nine tenths of those who 
learn to read waste their time on trashy periodi- 
eals. Increase 
would merely increase the sale of this filthy or 
frivolous rubbish. Of late years who have the 


mm 
4 11e 
1A ind 
ie, ana 


lu 


notorious criminals been? Surely not they | 
who could not read and write. The sects of 
every kind spend their zeal and energy in 


nothing but proselytising; and péliticlans of every } 
kind, or unwilling to 
puissant and patriotic, are glib on education, as 
2 sO many other matters to which in their 
keart they are absolutely indifferent. It is re- 
mote, then, from sects and parties that a na- 
tional education must be attempted and accom- 
plished. Sects and parties meddle not with 
eres — to multiply divisions, when it is 
precisely the divisions that require to be over- 
come. In p rotestant lands, disguise it or deny 
it as we choose, there reigns exclusively that 
worst form of individualism which makes his 
own affairs supreme to every man, to the total 
When Feudalism was 


unable 


neglect of his neighbour. 
broken up, when the 
was paralysed, when the religious and military 


orders lost their spirit and their sway, when 
guilds declined, there would have been little room 
for lamenting if the associative principle had 
enveloped the being of the people in shapes 
adapted to the new wants of the world. 
The associative princip! ceased, however, 
in the main to operate, except for pur- 
poses of selfishness or strife. That bound- 
less industrialism, which is England’s glory 
and strength, is a boundless Ishmaelism. 


mitinents and oceans, and will go on 
1g: but the more it conquers abroad the 
spreads dissension and dismemberment at 
‘e criminals in England regard them- 
than as defeated battlers. 
ry gs and it is doubtful whether 
be obeyed as law. There must 
carb eta the loyalty. Justice by itself is 
injustice. You are alw ays punishing g aman un- 
ji istly for offences against society, when the only 
nk between him and society is terror. It may 
be absolutely necessary that he should be 


punished, and punished with the most 
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Law 


is never 











severity. But the necessity does not lessen the 
moral wrong of which he is the victim. Give 
him something to love and to be loyal to; be 
loving and loyal to him; and then, if he offend 
against law, law in its utmost fierceness is a 


ine avenger. It is, however, a low and limited 
i education to regard it princi- 
strenuous combat with the violators of 
There is to be a baptism of letters, 
hat the police courts and the prisons may not be 
so crowded! Rather let it be said that there is to 
be a baptism of life, that every child of the nation 
may w alk as a childof life. Education in relation to 
crime now occupies the first place, when it should | 
arnt aro There i 
the exceptional disorder, 
gaze at the positive 
evolved. Instead 


as a foreign fo 





i ly 
the law 
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re is a diseased glance at 
rather than a healthy 
order that ought to be 
, also, of considering education 


rce to be brought to bear on the 
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gs from afar, and | 
it than is dreamed of | 


cardinal curse, meet it or | 


and har- | 


the number of readers, and you | 


achieve anything | 


right arm of Catholicism 
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nation, we should contemplate the nation and 
education as one, even as the individual and his 
The education of the people is 
the symmetrical unfolding of the people in 
vitality and valour. It is a calling forth, a lead- 
| ing forth, not implanting, and, above all, not 
indoctrination. Delivered over to its own natural 
| instincts, the education of the people takes the 
| form of Symbolism. Symbols infinitely mul- 
tiplied, perpetually present, perpetually eloquent, 
above all symbols displaying, doing homage to 
the national unity, would be the teachers, for 
which books are such imperfect substitutes. 
When the Greeks erected trophies, they made 
them of wood, and never renewed them. They 
thus beautifully symbolised that enmities should 
not be eternal. We, on the contrary, talk com- 
| monplaces about charity, call ourselves Chris- 
| tians, and then go and build Waterloo-bridges to 





| prove that our enmities are to be lasting 
as the granite. The yearning in the human 


| heart for symbols, when allowed its full and 
| Spontaneous expression, converts the people 
j into their own educators. Properly, the most 
| that we have to do in working for the education 
| of the people, is to remove every obstacle to that 
| full and spontaneous expression. The largest 
}and most stubborn obstacle is the spurious 
| Puritanism which for a hundred and fifty years 
| has prevailed in England. When you interfere 
| with the people’s healthy enjoyments you dwarf 
; and delay their natural growth. True joy is 
| as much the foe of sensuality as it is the indis- 
| pensable ally of religion. And it is not to be 
| confounded with the amusement for which certain 
| foolish friends of the people clamour. Amuse- 
| ment, especially frivolous amusement, is not in 
| harmony with the English character; but a deep 
and comprehensive joy is in complete conso- 
| nance therewith. What cares the earnest soul 
for jest and jolity? But the earnest soul is the 
promptest to sympathise with that serenity and 
gladness which are Nature’s habitual aspects. 
A violent transition from exhausting labour to 
mad mirth is exactly what we should be the fore- 
most to discourage. It is well that the people’s 
toil should be less continuous and prolonged ; 
but you benefit them little, if at all, by procuring 
| them holidays, unless you show them convinc- 
ingly the difference between joy and amusement. 
Spurious Puritanism, hypocritical as we regard 
it, and much as we detest it, is not in its denun- 
ciations altogether to be blamed. It sees a 
portion of the truth—that amusement exclu- 
sively sought, or sought as a relief from drudgery, 
may conduct to vice, and almost invariably con- 
| ducts to levity and selfishness. Joy, on the con- 
trary, while never staining its holy garment or 
wearing it too loosely, is really joy, through its 
unselfishness and its bountiful tendencies. It is 
the sister of the Pity without whose ministra- 
tions earth would be so desolate and cold. A 
French philosopher, who was exceedingly fond 
of theatrical amusements, often stopped when 
about to enter the theatre, and rushed to give 
the money thus saved to the first unfortunate 
creature he met. The delight he then felt was 
too sweet for words. 
pity, which implies both self-denial and self- 
sacrifice, is the thing the most needed to 
lighten and to sanctify the people’s laborious 
career. And it is the glorious vestibule to their 
sublimest education. Even now it is what 
the poor do for the poor, which is their pro- 





foundest delight, and the best discipline 
|of their being. He feels that he is truly 
| the citizen who adds to the bliss, and who| 


of other citizens. And this is 
Far from us be all sentimental speech 
on a subject so solemn. But we are persuaded 
| that it is with the affections we must begin if 
education is to be more than the vaguest, most 
sterile of words. First the affections, then the 


' lessens the pains 
| SO easy. 


This mingling of joy and | 





phantasy, then the conscience, and then, but not | 


till then, the intellect. The affections spreading 
from home to home would overflow into a sea, 
over which the rainbow of Phantasy would arise. 


Beneath that rainbow the stupendous form of | 


Duty would emerge from the beautiful waters 
which Love moved evermore. Let him who after 
this would demand light, simply as light, find it 
| for himself. We have never experienced any such 
| need, and if light were to come to us without 


. e | 
warmth, without colour, from us at least it would 


meet no welcome. From whom can it honestly | 
receive welcome except from Rationalists, Utili- 
tarians, and those whose idea of the Millennium 
is realised in a penny newspaper? Unfortu- 
nately, they at present haye rather too much to 














do with our public affairs, with our whole social 
and political condition. A hideous Malthusian. 
ism, the only creed of our statesmen and teachers, 
would slay half oir babes; but those whom it 
allowed to live, it would cram with the mouldy 
scraps of the most dismal sciences. Living souls 
of earth’s mightiest nation, burst from this 
bondage! Escape from mere light, and from the 
mere Lucifers or light-bringers into affection, 
phantasy, and conscience. When in the rural 
districts Mormonism or any other delusion finds 
ready and numerous adherents, the accustomed 
shout for the Baptism of Letters is immediately 
raised. The poor creatures who accept the new 
faith are half blamed, half pitied, and all their 
error is ascribed to their ignorance. It is a super- 
ficial, it is a radically false view of the matter. 
There is no man so ignorant as not to know his 
inalienable, his irrepressible needs as a man, 
Reckon not among those needs the yearning for 
the blaze of absolute, of abstract truth into his 
brain; but reckon foremost among them the 
longing for fellowship, even if the bond may seem 
to you an absurdity. We are not good judges 
of the absurd if our sympathies are cold. If ab- 
surdity there be, it is in your supposing that the 
strongest emotions of human nature can be sup- 
pressed or disregarded, because they have no in- 
fluence over your own breast. Thirty millions of 
the English race are to forget that they have 
blood in their veins, because you are a doc- 
trinaire or a dilettante! Verily, brother, 
the most illiterate peasant who turns Mor- 
monite through an irresistible social impulse 
is wiser than you, though you call your- 
self a philosopher. Why does Mormonism gain 
converts in Protestant, and none in Catholic 
countries ? For the sufficient reason that the 
Protestant is fed on intellectual husks and be- 
longs to no noble community, no grand organisa- 
tion ; whereas the Catholic receives food abun- 
dant, though coarse, for affection and phantasy, 
and is included in what has been one of the 
noblest communities, one of the grandest organi- 
sations in the world—a community still noble, 
an organisation still grand, in spite of corruption 
and decay. Now we must resolutely face such 
facts, if national education is to be more thana 
meaningless phrase, or than the battle-field of 
factions. We have no wish to set one Church up 
and to knock another Church down ; to aid one 
party and to fight with another. In what corn- 
cerns the whole nation, we can admit only 
national considerations. Looking from this na- 
tional elevation, and taught by whatever was 
divinest in the past, we yersist in indicating the 
enlargement of the home affections into symbuli- 
cal utterances, as the sole path to the holiest, 
most fruitful national culture. It is through the 
plenitude, purity, tenacity of the home affections 
that England remains so vigorous amid the 
rudest shocks and the most terrible disasters. It 
is from the absence of the home affections that 
France’s frequent revolutions are so resultless. 
On what is most puissant, most beautiful ina 
nation, you must build what is puissant ; from it 
you must evolve what is beautiful. We would 
not have the home loved less; but we would 
have the fatherland loved more. Let the Eng- 
lishman’s home still be his castle for seclusion ; 
let it cease to be so for exclusion. Its retirement 
is intertwined with English habits, flows from the 
English character. But its retirement does not 
imply a gloomy antagonism. Something too 
much of the cloistral tlings to our entire English 
existence. Too often we call our home our castle 
when it would be better to call it our cell—a cell 
where the spirit droops and the heart bleeds, and 
the faculties wither. How destroy the cloistral 
without destroying the home? Can the one perish 
and the other live? These are questions which 
every earnest educator must answer, and answer 
fully and frankly. We attempt at present only 
to answer them frankly : fully on other occasions 
we have striven to answer them. As the home 
is eminently natural, and the cloister eminently 
unnatural, the more you drive the cloister from 
the home, the more you render the home a 
natural thing. The apparent selfishness of 
the English and their apparent apathy must 
be mainly ascribed to the frequent predomi- 
nance of the cloister over the home. What s0 
desirable then as that every trace of the cloister 
should be effaced? Perhaps this could best be 
done by converting the home from a cloister into 
atemple. Fertile, suggestive, is the idea of re- 
garding everything as the type of something 
vaster. We should therefore do in regard to the 


‘home what the Jews did when constructing the 
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tabernacle. Their conception of the heaven of 
heavens, where Jehovah was supposed to dwell, 
was entirely architectural. They tried, therefore, 
to render as far as they could the tabernacle the 
exact type of Jehovah's dwelling-place. Let 
then our home remain a home; but let it be 
atemple too, typifying first our country, then 
humanity, then the universe. By being a holy 
of holies, would it not gain instead of losing in 
privacy? But, while permitting no sin against 
its sacredness, it would continually, as type of 
country, of humanity, and of the universe, be 
darting forth the rays of intensest and widest 
sympathy. We always avoid—at least, we always 
strive at avoiding—purely Utopian schemes. It 
costs a German metaphysician no trouble to re- 
construct the infinite, a French socialist none to 
reconstruct that small portion of the infinite in 
which human beings live. But the reconstruc- 
tion can go no further than a crazy book. We, 
on the contrary, are content to seek for only 
what can grow on the soil of the present. This 
is especially needful with a people like the 
English, who pride themselves on their contempt 
for Utopias. It is the common declaimers about 
education, not we, who are really Utopian. If, 
as an effect of the great Protestant revolt, which 
was inevitable as an outburst of sincerity and as 
a protest against iniquity, intellectualism has for 
a season prevailed, how foolish to view this as the 
normal condition of mankind! How foolish to 
believe that we, who sorrow and sin—we, who 
have joy in the joy of creation—can be satisfied 
with the Baptism of Letters, even if recommended 
to us by the potent pleadings of Mr. Waddell! 
Normal condition of mankind intellectualism 
cannot be. Even our untutored instincts rebel 
against this. And our meditations on the past, 
our aspirations for the future, rebel no less. It 
would be to imitate those mechanical contrivances 
of intellectualism which we abhor, if we were to 
classify in elaborate detail the means by which 
Nature must return to her empire in education; 
especially, as it is Nature herself that must do 
the work, whatever plans we propound. By pre- 
senting symbolism as Nature’s true language, in 
contradiction to dogmatism—by showing how the 
intellect must be subordinated to the conscience, 
the conscience tothe phantasy, the phantasy to the 
heart —by indicating how England’s home affec- 
tions may expand into national symbolisms—we 
are performing, we are convinced, better service 
for a cause with which England’s fame and force 
are so much identified, than if we were to over- 
come all obstacles to education, in the ordinary 
Blue Book sense, by the energy of our appeals. 
ATTICUS. 
Soyer’s Culinary Campaiyn ; being Historical Re- 
mMiniscences of the late War. With the Plain 
Art of Cookery Sor Military and Civil Tnstitu- 
tions, the Army, Navy, Public, &c. Se. By 
Avexis Sorer. London: G. Routledge and 
Co. 1857. 
Tus is not the first time that we hear of M. 
Soyer, nor is this the place to discuss his claim to 
the title of Cordon bleu. We have our opinion upon 


served for such men as he whose name stands the nose, so does Her Grace of Sutherland, the 


upon the title-page of this book. We mean no 
disparagement to those contributions to the higher 
branch of culinary literature with which M. Soyer 
has favoured us. Gratitude for enlarged ex- 
perience, and a wider and deeper knowledge of 
these things, attunes our tongue to nothing but 
praise when we speak of M. Soyer as a high- 
priest of the marmite, a very vates of the frying- 
pan; but this does not prevent us from think- 


| ing and from saying that it is for the way in 








which he has dealt with the dinners of the 
people, for his invaluable labours in the founda- 
tions of his science, that his name will be 
reverenced by posterity. He it is whose magic 
little volume is to be found in a hundred and 
seventy-five thousand kitchens in England and 
America (for to that almost fabulous number 
has the publication of his “Shilling Cookery 


doyenne of English matrondom, govern—by more 
virtuous arts we must admit—the proboscis of 
stout John Bull. Well, be it so; ’tis a gentle 
lady, and though she has contrived, by matri- 
mony and otherwise, to secure to her family all 
the avenues of patronage and power, we might 
be subjected to a far less tolerable despotism. 
Only we should like to know whether our gene- 
rals and officers destined for posts of importance 
and trust are subjected to the same form of 
catechising which M. Soyer successfully passed 


| through. 


Book ” extended) ; he it is who has known how | 
to convert the meagre banquet which Poverty | 
lays before her children into a mess of pottage | 
more savoury than Esau’s; this is the magician | 


who by one touch has so sweetened the hard 
crust of Lazarus that he need gaze no longer 
with wistful eyes upon the rich feasts of Dives. 
With the simplest materials at command, and 


Soyer’s little volume in his hand, the hard- | 


working artisan needs no longer to content him- 
self with coarse and unwholesome food; a little 
skill, a little science, a few lessons in economy, 


and, thanks to Soyer, he may learn how to live | 


upon that which, if not the best, is at least abso- | ) 
I ; | Duchess of Argyle, the Marquis and Marchioness of 


lutely good, and save money into the bargain. 





And that this is no figure of speech or wild | 


exaggeration we are content to rely upon this 
account of his labours at Scutari and the Crimea 
for ample and convincing proof. 

This was how it came about that M. Alexis 
Soyer went out to the seat of war. One even- 
ing he chanced to find himself taking sup- 
per at the Albion Tavern, an excellent hostel, 
well known, to the frequenters of Drury-lane 
Theatre. Whilst awaiting the escalloped oysters, 
or what other delicacy it might be that the great 
chef intended to refresh himself withal, he 
chanced to take up the identical copy of the 
Times which contained the celebrated exposure 
of the defective system of cooking practised at 
the military hospitals at Scutari. 
new topic either to M. Soyer or to the country at 
large. For long months we had heard of un- 
roasted coffee, of Gulding’s offal, of the utter 
absence of skill which the English soldier ex- 
hibited in his futile endeavours to convert his 
rations into something palatable; all these things 
we had heard of, and had mourned over them 
vainly, for no man seemed to have any idea that 
it was possible to ameliorate them: the thing was 
eating like a ver rongeur into the bowels of the 
British soldier, and was fast sapping the founda- 
tions, if not of his courage, at any rate of that 
health and strength without which courage is of 
no avail;—when, lo! this man Soyer, this cook, 
this tosser of pancakes and whipper-up of sow/- 


| flées, vowed, as he sat awaiting for his supper, 


that question, and it is altogether in favour of | 
M. Soyer; but, for the present, we are content to | 


regard him professionally asa plain cook, but 
in a wider sense as a political economist of 
greater and more solid value than nine tenths of 
your theoretical dreamers and eloquent beaux 
parleurs. 
pretence of treating the higher branches of culi- 
nary science; none of those difficult questions 
are approached, none of those delicate nuances of 
high art are touched upon, by which, in some of 
his former works, he has proved himself a 
worthy descendant of Ude and the great Caréme: 
here he deals simply with the plain roast and 
boiled; yet upon even these topics he finds occasion 


to prove himself a consummate master of his art. | 


And perhaps, without any disparagement to the 
more occult mysteries of culinary science, it may 


be accounted the chief glory of M. Soyer that he | 


stands alone, facile princeps, in these simple mat- | 


ters. With a good collection of culinary litera- 
ture, a genius for mystification, and a firm 
reliance upon the constitutional ignorance of 


the British public in all matters pertaining 


to taste, it were an easy task for any 
man to write such a book upon fine 
cooking as should impose upon the many, 
and appear something like the real thing; 


but to be great upon the pot au feu, to discover 
secrets in boiled beef, to be scientific about 
Mutton broth, these are triumphs which true 
genius can alone accomplish, and which are re- 


In the work before us, he makes no | 





that he would grapple with the matter and mend 
it, and he straightway went and proved that his 
acts were as good as his word. 

To those who have never studied the secret 
workings of our representative Government, the 
means which M. Soyer took to obtain the imme- 
diate adoption of his plans will appear strange 
enough. Of course, you will say, he memorialised 


the War-Office, or he got a member of Parlia- | 


ment to get up and speak for him in his place. 
Oh, no! he is much too wise a man in his gene- 
ration to take either of these courses—which 
could inevitably have had no other effect than 
engaging him ina hopeless and fruitless dance 
from one side of Whitehall to the other, until he 
sickened of disgust or died of despair. The means 
which he took were much simpler—he called for 
a sheet of paper and wrote a letter to the Times. 
It apneared next day; theday after he got a note in- 
viting him to call at Stafford House; and, on the 
following afternoon he found himself in the pre- 
sence of that distinguished family coterie which 
does this country the honour of governing it 
under the rose. 

Lest any of our readers should imagine for a 
moment that Stafford House is a misprint for 
Buckingham Palace, we hasten to assure them 
that such is not the fact. Buckingham Palace is 
ostensibly the centre of the Executive Govern- 
ment; but its unpretending next door is really so 
—at least, whenever the Whigs are in office. Just 
as, in the days of the Grand Monarque, when 
demure Maintenon led Louis the Magnificent by 


This was no | 


At ten minutes to two I entered the superb portico 
of Stafford House, and was shown to the ground-floor 
library by the Duke’s piper, young Mackenzie. 
“Her Grace will be with you presently,” said he. 
‘Walk in, sir, and I will apprise the Duchess of your 
arrival, who, I am aware, is anxious to see you.” 


Now, commend us to “ young Mackenzie” for 
understanding the exact amount of dignity which 
befits a “ Duke’s piper!” Nor was his boast a 
vain one. As a janitor to favour, more potent 
seems that tartaned youth than many a states- 
man high in place; and, if ever we have to pene- 
trate the avenues to patronage and fortune, may 
we have the good word of that unbreeched 
flunkey. 

I thanked him (says M. Soyer) for his politeness, 
and he left me alone. I had scarcely time to cast a 
glance of admiration upon one of the chefs-d’ceuvre of 
Landseer, representing the juvenile Stafford family, 
when her Grace entered, followed by the Duke and 


Stafford, the Marquis of Kildare, Lord and Lady 
Blantyre, her brother, and the children—about 
eighteen in number—Lady Grosvenor, and others. 

We need not repeat the conversation which 
ensued : the thing was settled in five minutes, 
The Duchess decided that Soyer should go to the 
East, and there was pratically an end of it. The 
Duke of Argyle was sent off to broach the matter 
to the Cabinet Council, and Lord Blantyre was 
dispatched with a note to Lord Panmure. 
Lubricated in this fashion, the doors of Downing- 
street turned easily upon their hinges—all went 
really upon oiled wheels, and not a difficulty pre- 
sented itself in the way of M. Soyer. Red-tapism 
was for the moment suspended. Not even a 
single requisition to ‘‘my Lords” was necessary. 
Lord Panmure was accessible at all times, and 
saw to the business with his own eyes. The 
consequence was that, in a very few days after 
his first visit to Stafford House, M. Soyer, with 
full powers and ample means at his disposal, was 
hastening upon his journey vid Marseilles. 

When he arrived at Constantinople, M. Soyer 
was received with welcome and kindness by all 
the persons in authority there. Unlike many 
who were brought into contact with those who 
then commanded in the East, he breathes not a 
word of complaint against any single official upon 
whose concurrence the success of his labours 
depended. On the contrary, his testimony is 
universally complimentary to everybody, from 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Miss Nightingale, 
Lord Raglan, and Admiral Boxer, down to Mr. 
Commissary Filder and the smallest official with 
whom he found it necessary to communicate. 
From all alike he appears to have received solid 
assistance. One capital circumstance which led 
to this result was the conciliatory temper of M. 


Soyer. Like every true professor of the savoir 


| virre, he has a conciliatory demeanour, and over- 





flows with the milk of human kindness. His 
first interview with Miss Nightingale is a fair 
sample of the manner by which he contrived to 
win the good-will and co-operation of every one, 
The conversation, after the usual compliments, 
thus proceeded—Soyer Joguitur :— 

“‘T have brought several parcels and letters for 
you; among the latter, one from the Duchess of 
Sutherland.” 

After having perused this epistle, Miss Nightingale 
remarked: “I believe her Grace is right: you will, 
no doubt, be able to render great service in the kitchen 
department.” 

‘‘For which I shall need the good-will and 
assistance of all the heads of this monster establish- 
ment; and I must beg, above all things, that you, 
who have already done so much for the sick and 
wounded, will be kind enough to give me the benefit 
of your valuable experience.” 

With this disposition to conciliate, we cannot 
feel surprised that M. Soyer soon won the good 
will of those with whom he was brought into 
contact. He found the hospital kitchens in the 
greatest disorder. The coppers were untinned, 
the charcoal bad, and the soldier cooks who were 
employed in dressing the food for the sick en- 
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tirely ignorant of the first principles o of cookery. 
The following is a fair sample of the state of pro- 
found ignorance in which the great chef found 
these professors of his art. 

When all the dinners had been served out, I per- | 
ceived a large copper half full of rich broth with 
about three inches of fat upon it. [ inquired what 
they did with this. ‘“‘ Throw it away, Sir.”—“ Throw 
it away?” we all exclaimed. ‘ Yes, sir; it’s the 
water in which the fresh beef has been cooked.”—*' Do 
you call that water? I call it strong broth. Why 
don’t you make soup of it?” ‘* We orderlies don’t 
like soup, sir.”"—‘‘Then you really do throw it 
away?” ‘Yes, sir; itis good for nothing.” I took 
a larg re ladle and rem ved a large basinful of beauti- 

it, which, when cold, was be atter for cooking pur- 
an the rank butter procured from Constanti- 
from ten to fifteen piastres per pound. The 
next day I showed the men how to make a most de- 
licious soup with what they had before so foolishly 
thrown away. This method they were thencefor- 
ward very glad to adopt. ’ 

Under the direction of M. Soyer, 
at Scutari soon began to work in a superior 
manner, and to provide food to which the sick 
and wounded had not hitherto been accustomed. 
The « ap ih na, thanks to his tuition, became 
worthy disciples of the art; they learnt how to 
season broths, to ». vil meat so that it was some- 
what less tough than pe elas to make a 
thousand little delicacies such as might pamper a 
sick man’s palate, and, above all, to make the 
best and the most of everything. Needless to 
say that these re wee s caused the highest satis- 
faction to the authorities who had opportunities 
of testing them. Mis: Nightingale was pleased, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was interested, and 
even the Doctors-in-Chief smiled grimly and 
approved. The same reforms were also effected 
in the hospital at Kululee under the direction of 
M. do} CF. 

3ut the indefatigable chef was not satisfied 
with even these important labours; he must go 
to the Crimea, he must remedy that little matter 
of unroasted coffee, and teach our brave ones to 
cook their rations in the trenches as well as in 
the hospital. If the British army would not go to 
Capua, Soyer was ready to take Capua to the 
Crimea; so he straightway packed ep. the fruitful 
province within the narrow limits of his field- 
kitchen, and steamed off to A is ‘in the suite 
of Miss Nightingale. Ofcourse he was heartily 
welcomed in this land of uncooked plenty; even 
Admi Boxer had a hearty greeting for him in 
his rough way: ‘ You are welcome to Balaclava,” 
said the brave old sailor; ‘ and when you like to 
come and see me upon business—mind, I don’t 
invite you for any thing else at present, as all here 
is business, business fro n morning till night, and 
sometimesall night.” Lord Raglan, too, promised 
to “ always accessible, and Doctors Hall and 
Sutherland professed themselves willing to second 
his endeavours by every means in their power. 
When y Filder heard his plans, the 
reply that he made gives us quite a new f 
that ‘i “ Monsieur 
id ] 

al 


the kitchens 


Soyer,” 
ie, “ anything you may propose or point out 
‘ 1improven i ar as it is practicable, 
be carried « ; the sooner you 
let us have i Nor does any time 
seem to have been lost, for ina on v days Sover 
had been all over the camp instructing 
men alike how to 

One day we 


Sal 


as 


officers and 
make the best of their rations. 
find him yn to General 
hn Campbell, and the next day to Private 


riving a less 


ion meat; I am 
a _dish out of 


sir John, “is ur rat 

t make these 
especially Danie, the eat, which re- 
»muchs i ll, Gene- 
ill not n mak a dish worthy of 
will try to make sor 

1 ‘T can assure you, 
succee ed it will be conferring 
he army; and you must give 
did as follows: ‘I cut about two 


lo ~“Y } 7 1 
1 as much salt pork, 


aki 


some- 


in pieces 
TT va in mes placed them 
pan with cold water, and set it on the fire 
>warm I t« washed the meat 
hrew the I then added three 
fresh water, a 4 pound of onions 
» ounces of sugar, a teaspoonful of pepper, 
unces of rice. I set it to stew and 
two hours. The General said: 
line with us about that time.” 


juarter 


pan oi Tr, 
fr away. 
quarter of 


simmer 
You must 


Of th 
army M. 
seem to hi 
favour wl 


culinary arrangements in the French 
Soyer gives a favourable account. They 
ive deserved all that was said in their 
1en comparisons were drawn between 


the allied armies to the disadvant: age of our own. | wishes of 


Ire sco. IJ 


feu; stewed fresh beef, with potatoes; mu 


| hands 


' 
| One morning, finding himself within the French 
| lines, he inquired at a nice-looking canteen 


whether he could be supplied with breakfast. 


| Whereupon “a rather stout vivandiétre, dressed | 


in the uniform of 
politely said: 


the Imperial Guard, very 
‘What a stupid question to ask! 


Do you think we have not everything required | 


for the purpose here? Perhaps, Captain of the 
Lord knows what regiment, you think we have 


come out merely to thread pearls, sing ‘ Partant | 


pour la Syrie,’ and dance the Fandango.’” 

It is impossible for us to follow M. 
through all his various adventures in the 
They were very numerous and various, and do 
not always relate directly to the object of his 
culinary campaign. He relates them in a pl 
sant, easy, off-hand style; and, as a mere collec- 
tion of anecdotes, his book is one of the most 
readable among the many volumes which have 
illustrated the great siege. After taking Miss 
Nightingale back to Scutari, he once more 
returned to the Crimea, bringing with him a 
stock of camp-stoves, which had been manufac- 
tured in England and sent over according to his 
own design. 
campaign he engaged the services of a real live 
Zouave, whose time of service had expired. This 
“man Friday” to have been, like all his 
race, a careless dare-devil sort of fellow; 
numerous anecdotes which 
Zouave” are among the raciest in the book. 
the 26th of August 1855 the new camp-stoves 
were inaugurated with a lunch al fresco. 


Soyer 


seems 


Soyer tells of “my 


difficulties 
who have 


I set cheerfully to work, and, in spite of 
which ¢: an only be understood by those 


been in the Crimea, I succeeded in getting all in tole- | 


order for my 
made several 
rations, and at the 
duced sauce and ingredients which could be easily 
added to the army stores without increasing the cost 


rably good great martial banquet al 


messes with the soldiers’ 


—thus making a nice variation in the meals, so im- | 


portant to the health of a large body of men like the 
army or navy, to the latter of which it is as easily 
applicable as the former. The bill of fare consisted 
of plain boiled salt beef; ditto, with dumplings; 
plain boiled salt pork; ditto, with pease-pudding ; 
stewed salt pork and beef, with rice; French pot-au- 
itton, ditto, 
with haricot beans; ox-cheek and ox-feet soups; 
Scotch mutton-broth ; common curry, made with 
fresh and salt beef. By three o’clock my guests 
vegan to arrive. The stoves were in the open air, 
laced in a semi-circle; and, though in a state of 
ebullition, no one could perceive that any cooking | 
was going on, except on raising the lids. A materi: al | 
point I had in view was, that no fire be seen 
when used in the trenches. A common table made of a 
few boards, and garnished with soldiers’ tin plates, iron 
forks, and spoons, composed my open-air dining-room. 


1 14 
should 


The experiment was perfectly successful, and 
all the officers who attended the a/ / lunch 
went away convinced not only of the excellence of 
M. Soyer’s viands, but of the great benefits which 
his plans, if prope rly carried out, would confer 
upon the soldier. From that time his popularity 
throughout the army paennht increased. No 
officer felt himself too exalted 
and welcome the 
culinary division. When 
(the hero of the Redan) and Colonel Wood re- 
turned from the great fight, on the Sth S »~ptember, 
Soyer made the third at their dinner table; and so 
justly proud was he of the fact, that he made 
those heroes write him there and then a certifi- 
cate of it, “‘as probably,” says he very modestly, 
\ sem credit it.” The following is a 

document :— 

8th September, 1855, 9 p.m. 

I had the pleasure, after my return from leading 
the stormin; ; party of the 2nd Division to the Redan, 
of dining with Colonel D. Wood, and meeting at 

Monsieur Soyer. 


the 
the Colonel | Wyndham 


commander-in-chief of 


‘no one 


copy of the 


dinner Mon 
D. Woop, 

Lieut.-Col. Commanding, 

k.A. 4th Division. 
When the siege was over, and peace 
si one d, M. Soyer 
Crimea to be of 
over such 
minds of 
+1 


A. WyNDHAM, 
Colonel Commanding 
2nd Battalion. 
had been 
remained long enough in the 
essential service in smoothing 
asperities as might remain upon the 


the war-worn soldiers, both by con- 


ducting the merry-makings of our own home-sick | 


officers, and by organising those feasts at which 
the chiefs of the lately bi elligerent armies shook 
and forgot their e nmity. 
members the celebrated Macedoine 
which the great cook 
the breakfast given by General Codrington to 
the chief of the Russian army. Finally M. Soyer 
returned to England, ace ompanied by the good ! 
all whom he had so well ser 


Ludersienne, 


| cook, but spoil the soldier.” 
| General may possibly represent the opinions of a 
Crimea. | 


During this second branch of the | 


and the | 


On | 


same expense, though I had intro- | 


in rank to receive | 


Everybody re- | 


manufactured in honour of 





| laden with hanaianials of his services from every 
person in authority who had any opportunity of 
| appreciating his value. 

| The only officer in the British Army who did 
not give in his unqualified adhesion to the plans 
suggested by M. Soyer was General Eyre. It is 
recorded of this stern disciplinarian that, after 
inspecting the camp-stoves, he uttered this oracle; 
“ Soldiers don’t require such good messes as thosc 
while campaigning. I say, you will improve th 
Now, as the worthy 


party which is well known under the denomina- 
tion of “ soldiers of the old school,” the truth of 
this observation is worth inquiring into. There 


.a- | is an old proverb that an Irishman fights best 
when he is 
| starving, but an Englishman when he has had a 


drunk, a Scotchman when he is 
| good dinner. We believe only a third of this, 
for, in our opinion, every man must be fed well 
to fight well, whether his blood be Celtic or 
Gaelic; but, at any rate, the proverb may be 
taken as evidence of a general opinion that an 
Englishman must be fed upon sufficient and nu- 
tritious food. Now we do not mean to say, nor 
we presume, does M. Soyer, that the soldier re- 
quires delicacies, that he should be supplied 
| with real turtle, or pdtés de foies gras, or even 
with rognons sautés au vin de Champagne; but 
| there is a wide difference between this sort of 
food and good strong nourishing broth, wholesome 
vegetables, and tender succulent dishes of meat 
| which were all that M. Soyer pretended to give 
| the soldier. We presume that General Eyre’: 
notion of a soldier is, that he should have such a 
passion for overcoming difficulties and bearing 
with hardships, that tough beef and unroasted 
coffee should be rather welcome to him than 
| otherwise. But those who are of that opinion 
| should remember that, although the heart may 
| be sustained under difficulties by the inspiration 
of courage, the stomach cannot; they should re- 
member that diarrhea and the cholera will 
strike the brave man as readily as they will the 
|coward. All the resolution in the world is no 
protection against a fit of indigestion. In one of 
| the most charming of his works, M. Eugéne Sue 
introduces a terrible spadassin, who is the terror 
| of everybody on account of his fatal skill and 
ferocity as a duellist; and when a young man, 
who is for the nonce endowed with a super- 
| natural power, wishes to render the terrible 
qualities of this ruffian nugatory, he can find nc 
better means of doing to than by ordaining that 
| whenever he appears upon the ground face t 
| face with an adversary he shall be immediately 
afflicted with an attack of colic. The remedy is 
perfectly effectual. No sooner does this in- 
domitable sabreury cross swords with an an- 
tagonist, than his face grows pale, his attitud 
becomes contracted, large drops of perspiration 
stand upon his brow, his weapon falls from his un- 
nerved hand, and he retires from before the foe wit! 
extraordinary celerity. General Eyre may draw 
a moral from this story; and unless he wishes t 
reduce the British soldier to the unfortunate condi- 
tion of the duellist Poussard, he will reconsider his 
decision upon M. Soyer’s plans. One subject for 
regret only can we suggest with reference to 
those plans, and that is, that they were not 
brought into practice earlier. Had they been so, 
10d knows how many brave fellows might not 
have been saved from deaths more horrible than 
those which came from the sword and bullet of 
the enemy—deaths by cholera, by atrophy, and 
by exhaustion. 
At the end of his 


| 
| 


volume, M. Soyer has 
|appended a long and valuable collection of 
addenda, consisting of some fifty receipts for 
hospital diets; a collection of army receipts, with 
| a description of his field stove, and his baking 
stewing-pan (which is already known to the 
readers of the “Shilling Cookery Book”); an 
admirable collection of about a hundred excellent 
receipts for delicacies available for London 
| suppers—a collection from which évery one may 
gather most valuable hints; and, finally, som¢ 
excellent receipts for the needy. 

In bidding farewell to M. Soyer, we thank him 
heartily for his book. It is amusing, full 
matter, and extremely instructive; in a word, it 
does the highest credit to him both as a man and 
a cook. 


A Lecture on Bo dil Y LE rercise : the second of 
a series of plain ‘and simpli Lectures on the E ‘du 
cation of Man. By Tuomas Hoptey, F. 8.8 
! London: J. Churchill. 


being 


ved, and Ir the lectures, of which this is a sample, > 
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1 
only attended to with half the earnestness with | 


which this one is written, 
an immense amount of good. The important 
position which physical development should 
occupy in the education of youth has attracted 
the attention of philosophers from the earliest 
ages. The Greeks ranked gymnastics beside 
rhetoric and philosophy, and Socrates gave them 
a prominent place in the scheme of his republic. 

And yet, although the benefit of them has been 
so long and so widely recognised, it is not less 
strange than true that, in this enlightened 
they have fallen into almost absolute desuetude; 
and thus at a time when, more than ever, men 
seem, from the harassing and multifarious nature 
of their occupations, to be in need of “the sound 
mind in the sound body,” 
invigorating exercise is left rather to accident 
than to any regular, systematised plan of. physical 
education. It is true that, to some extent, phy- 
sical exercises are encouraged in our public 
schools; but then they are only partial in effect, 
and are permitted rather than encouraged by the 
masters. It was but the other day that the 
excellent game of cricket (excellent because it 
comprises a larger system of gymnastics than 
any other) received a heavy blow from the prin- 


they are likely to do 


ace 
mat, 


cipals of our three leading public schools, by the | 


suppression of that annual competition which 
was one of the most powerful incentives to the 
cultivation ofthe game. Andthen, whenour youths 
leave the public schools, do not they discontin wi 
every kind of exercise but the ordinary walk, wit 
the exception of those who remaincricketers or be- 
come sportsmen? And then again, even giving the 
fullest possible approbation to the physical edu- 
cation which a youth will receive in the cricket 
or the hunting field, or in the pursuit of grouse 
during a sweating day’s work upon the mo rs, 





these exercises cannot be considered in 
the light of perfect means towards a good 
physical development. J¢ is by a thorough and 
regular course of gymnastics alone that the | 
system can be properly developed; and, how- 


ever beneficial the partial exercises of walking, 
riding, running, rowing, fencing, and sparring 
may be if taken in conjunction with such a 
course, they will be positively injurious if ex- 
clusively followed. The walker and runner will 
develop the thighs at the expense of the 
shoulders, the rower and the sparrer run th 
risk of growing round- shouldered, and so forth 
In short, nothing can ensure that fine and eve nly- 
developed muscular system, which is the best 
foundation of a good constitution, and also of a 
well-balanced mind, but a well arranged a 
gularly practised system of gymnastics. 

Mr. Hopley’s views as to the imperative 
necessity of exercise for the young are very im- 
pressively put. 

Only (he says) let it become a part of 


ndr 
nha re- 


ordinary 





school-training to acquire a knowledge of the laws of 
health, and how can we over-estimate the valu 

the consequences? Instead of the generality travel- 
ling through life with vague ideas of the right way— 





e, cireula- 


I of exercis 
they would 
> their path with con- 


en, to keep to th 


vague notions of the impc rtance 

tion, diet, and the re ) 

with sound opinions, and ] 
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fidence ; they woul 





erow ut 


and 















before us, perceive not only why exercise is conducive 
to health, but why cslibantiiites exercise the maint 
nance of health is utterly impossible; and further— 
and I beg particular atte ntion to this fact—all those to 
whom the tre ining of children is ent 7 
ceive that, so 0, ten as th ey pern it thos to i 
ONE SINGLE DAY without due muscular » of te 
do they per it them to inflict an irre wre 
upon thet ystems. I repeat, an twrecoverable wri 
upon their systems. The omission of one single day’s 





even though nm no 
comfort, is a wrong inflicted on the 
m which can never be expiated; for 


t 
due muscular exercise, 
feeling of dis 
growing syst 


oeca 





day's development is sagripoed. The Cre: ator, be it 
remember has designed the first thirty-five years 


of human life for x the development of the syste: m. Fo 
thirty-five years the creative powers »xceeds the dis- 
organising power, Day by da , during the whole of 





that period, man might, by constant obedience to thi 
Creator's laws, be growing stronger and stronger 
throughout his entire organisation. Let these facts 
be considered, and then reflect what man’s prime 


what it too frequently is. For 
LVE THOUSAND DAYS GOP HAS GIVEN 
BEING THE OPPORTUNITY OF BECOM- 
ING DAY BY DAY, IN MIND AND IN BODY, 
AND STRONGER. However healthy, however vignny us, 
however full of intelleetu ul power, man may be at the 
age of five-and-thirty, it is an undoubted ee that 
he might have bes en mentally and bodily stronger in 
exact propor tion to the number of dé ays which he may 
have passed disregardful of the laws ordained b y God 
for perfect development. 





might be, 
WARDS OF TWI 
TO THE HUMAN 


UP- 


STRONGER 





This is aouine the matter strongly, perhaps a! (London: 





the practice of healthy | 


and s| 


little too strongly; for we do not think that we 
2an go quite so far as to assert that there is any 
fixed period at which man arrives at his prime. 
Constitutions differ, and we believe that by 
proper regimen and a judicious system of gym- 





nastics decay may be arrested even after afty 
years of age; but, at any-rate, no one will be d 
posed to deny that youth is the best season for 


gymnas ao training, and that then it is that the 
best and most lasting effects are accomplished. 
National pride apart, we are griev« 
that Germany and France are ahead of us in this 
The gymnastic schools on the Continent 
are numerous and well-con luctes 1. Those 
have at Paris the splendid gymnasium 
kept by M. Triat, in the aun Montaigne, will 
agree with us when we say that nothing of the 
kind exists upon the same scale in this country. 
The best attempts that have hitherto been made 
here have been due to M. Louis Huguenin, a 
native of Switzerland, who establishe d an excel- 
lent gynasium in Dublin, and is now, we believe, 


d to confess 


respect. 
who 


73a% ] 
visited 








conducting one in Liverpool. ‘To this gentleman 
we also owe the invention of a_ portable 
gymnasium, of very complete and excellent 
construction, so compac shape as to be 


-ontained 


po: apa 
ing 
body. 





in the corner of a moderately- 

rtment, and yet capable of afford- 

exercise for almo muscle in th 

There are al gymmnasia 

in London and some » towns and 
lx 


Ih a y rfan 
cities; but none of perfect, 
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very costly affair; and we wonder that young 
men do not cl rn y t r, employ a 
master, an expe! nt joint- 
et : rod that 

4 bile 

would 

incurred. 

extensive 


pace to 
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1 otherw ted, until 1 
1 and disgusted with the whok 
C eam < C 
Short-/ . By Mor CoLEMA) Lon 
W. and H.S. Warr. 1857. 
WE cannot see that this system (which is a mo- 
dification of Taylor’s) presents any advant 
om itman’s phonetic stenography ; indeed, we 
believe that the most practised short-hand writers 
give the palm to the latter over every other. For 
the benefit of those, however, who pref to try 








this system, Mr. Coleman has produced av 
intelligible manual, freely illustrated with tal 


ecimens 


Tie Master and Mistress, and Domestic Servant 


Low), 








| 


j 





| and correct statement of the law affecting the re- 


lationship of master and domestic servant, de- 
scribing their mutual rights, duties, and remedies. 


2 | It is a useful manual for both. 


Phrenoloqgy made Practical. By Fred. Bridges 
(London: Low)—is the best elementary book on 
phrenology we have ever seen. The descriptions 
are singularly intelligible, the author adapting 
his language, as far as it was possible to do so, to 
the unscientific reader; and a profusion of wood- 
cuts makes plain to the eye much that it would 
be difficult to convey by words only. Every 
young person should. possess this admirable little 
book, and study it; and it is so interesting, that 
few will open it without being tempted to read 
every word many times. 

The Bow in the Cloud: a Memoir of M. E. H. 
By her Sister (Hatchard).—One of the multitu- 
dinous biographies of insignificant persons with 
which the religious press is burdened M. E. H. 
was a young lady of pious inclinations, and very 
much like ten thousand other young ladies, and 
her memoirs not a whit more interesting or in- 
structive than theirs would be. 

Junius, Lord Chatham. By Wm. Dowe (London: 
Triibner).— Another volume on the interminable 
authorship -of-Junius controversy. Mr. Dowe 
maintains that he was Lord Chatham; and the 
argument is quite as good as any of those which 
prove him to have other persons. It is 
a great pity that he could not be, like Cerberus, 


} . 
peen 








‘three gentlemen at once.” It would save a 
world of wasted paper, pens, ink, type, and 
money. 
ERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 
The Trish Metropolitan Magazine, for S« ptember 
f 


wants distinctive atures to give it at- 
traction. It tuo much resembles its predecessors 
Instead of making new ground for itself, it tries 
to possess itself of one that is already oceupied 


seme 


It is the common error of all new pe riodicals 
None can succeed that do not supply a place that 
is unfilled, or create a new want. This one is 


little more than an imitation of Th Dublin. The 
article on India is seasonable; and *“* The Yacht- 
Visit to the Irish Diggings ” is amusing 

The National Maa 
because it takes a line of its own and 
well. Its claim to popularity lies mainly in the 
the woodcuts, which are numerous, 
and have an interest of theirown. There is a 
capital portrait of Maclise, Horsley’s picture of 

Hide and Seek,” Gilbert's “‘ Shakspere.” Joy’s 
‘Neglected Flowers;” and among the con- 
tributors we notice Dr. Doran and Mrs 
Crowe. 

The contents of Titan are varied and 1 
The most remarkable contribution is 
‘Hurried notices of Indian affairs,’ 
pen of Thomas De Quincey. This writer 
recommends the complete and immediate aboli- 
tion of caste throughout the whole of Hindostan 
—‘ Er rom the bloody graves of our dear martyred 
sisters, scattered over the 


vast plains « 
rises a solemn adjuration to the spirit 
i ] 





zine proceeds prosperously 
doe 8 it 


excellence of 





ad able 
cidedly 
from the elo- 


quent 





udibly 


him that listens with understanding. 
this spiritual voice says: O, dear, distant Eng- 
- d! mighty to save, were it not that in the 


readful hour of our trial thou wert f 


pote heardest not the screams of thy dying 
ters and of their perishing infants. Bel 
us ul is finished! We, from our blood: 


in which all of usare sleeping to the resurrecti 
nd up united prayers to thee, that uf 
u iversal memory of our hell-born wrongs, thou 
beloved mother, wouldst engraft a counter-memory 
of everlasting retribution upon the Moloch idola- 
of India. Upon the pride of caste r 

its ultimate root all this towering tragedv, which 
now hides the very heavens from India. Grant 
therefore, O distant, avenging England-——grant 
commensurate return which to us 

ed—us women and children that trod the 
field of carnage alone—grant to our sufferings the 
virtue and lasting effic acy of a lutron, or ransom 
pe aid down on behalf of Rai creature groaning 


under the foul idol of caste. Only by the suffer- 





the sole can 


be grant 





ance of England can that idolatry prosper. Thou, 
therefore, England, when Delhi swept by the 
loughshare and sown with salt, build a solitary 


monument to us ; 
sae last and worst 

vhich plagued and 
men was by us abolished ; 
and children was the pollution of 
from the earth for ever !” 


its base inscribe, that 
of the murderous idolatries 
persecuted the generations of 
and that by women 


caste cleansed 


and on 
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with the ill-natured biographer, we give a few 
particulars of the life of the honest republican 
and able historian of the Revolution. 
Jean-Joseph-Louis Blanc was born at Madrid, 
in October 1813, where his father resided, as 
Inspector-General of Finance, under King Joseph. 
His mother, a Corsican by birth, brought him up 
until the age of seven in their native island. She 
was sister to Count Pozzo di Borgo, the personal 
enemy of Napoleon I., who attached himself to 
the diplomatic service of Russia, and became 
confidential minister of the Emperor Alex- 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
THERE have always been Esaus in literature, 
smooth-faced or hirsute, whose hands have been 
against every man, and, asa natural consequence, 
every man’s hand has been against them. Such 
are the satirists, who have been feared and 
shunned as wasps and hornets in every age, and 
whom society has occasionally been obliged to 
smoke out; of such is the libeller, to whom the 
horsewhip has been applied; of such the malicious 
wit, against whom the once friendly door has been 
indignantly closed. Society must protect itself 






against the literary Esau by means of oaken 
cudgel or court of law. No doubt they are 
talented, dashing writers, very smart, very funny, 
very epigrammatic, very dexterous in the appli- 
cation of epithets, and very philosophical at 
times. It is these qualities which render them 
dangerous. They carry so many poisoned 
arrows, as it were, which they discharge, inflict- 
ing painful, if not mortal wounds, and smile at 
their own adroitness and the mischief they 


ander. His father and grandfather were im- 
prisoned during the Reign of Terror. 


During 
their captivity, one of their friends, an advocate 


named Monseignat, thought to avail himself of 


the services of a highwayman, whom he had 
saved from the galleys, to effect their escape. 
Just escaped from the cells, and knowing all the 
turnings of the prison, the honest robber gua- 
ranteed that he should succeed in the enterprise. 
Accompanied by a friend of the family, M. 


have done. They do not take aim at! Géraldy, father of the celebrated artist, Mon- 
humble game, any more than the Esau of | seignat conducted his Fra Diavolo under the 
the Desert cares about plundering a tat- | walls of the prison, which were scaled by means 
tered pilgrim: they aim at one who has | ofa ladder of ropes. The father of Louis Blanc 


gained a position in society, and their object 
would appear to be to gain a literary reputation 
by attacking the reputation of others. Esau will 
take care to let you know that his victim is 
talented, clever, high-minded, and much more ; 
but then he has his weak points, his infirmities, 
his little backslidings—and, by dwelling upon 
these, he fancies he has exhibited all the talent, 
cleverness, and other good qualities he has allowed 
to the one he has attacked. Among the literary 
Zsaus of the present day must be enumerated 
Eugene de Mirecourt. He has been so far suc- 
cessful in his vocation, that he has obtained a 
reading public—such a public as are fond, we 
shall not say of scandal, but of cancans. In his 
series of half-franc biographies —Les Contemporains 
—there is scarcely a name of eminence in French 
literature or politics which has escaped the malice, 
the vindictiveness, or the rancour, of his pen. 
Already he has been condemed, in actions for 
libel, to pay to the amount of 30,000 francs. 
Some of his friends, admirers of the courage of 
the man who attacks poets, philosophers, histo- 


alone profited by this unexpected aid. The 
grandfather refused to escape, saying that his 
arrest had been the effect of a mistake, and that 
his innocence would soon be made manifest. 
Next day he was transferred to Paris, where the 
revolutionary tribunal sent him almost imme- 
diately to the guillotine, as the reward of his 
faith in republican justice. Louis, under the 
restoration, was sent to the College of Rhodez, 
wherein he completed a brilliant course of studies, 
and he arrived in Paris just at the outbreak of 
the revolution of 1830. His family by this 
event was ruined, and the young man was 
obliged to look out for some employment. At 
this time he had attained his eighteenth year. 
An incident which occurred at this period of his 
life we shall allow Esau to relate in his own 
fashion: 

One of his relations, M. Ferri- Pisani, ex-Counsellor 
of State, and son-in-law of Marshal Jourdan, took 
him under his special protection. ‘* Do you feel any 
inclination for the diplomatic career ?” he demanded 
of him. ‘I accept any career where one can obtain 


rians, journalists, artists, and actresses, came promotion by labour,” replied our logician of Rhodez. 
forward recently with the proposal to “Then I must recommend you through the name of 
; . Come with me to the 


pay the fines. 
our Esau. Sooner than this should be, he would 
prove himself a martyr: “I would go to Clichy 
rather, and I know the way.” This Clichy is 
whitened “ Whitecross-street,” with this disad- 
vantage, that if you show your head at a window 
you are likely to have a leaden bullet driven 
through it, as recently happened to a poor 
American gentleman on the eve of his liberation. 
But this was a “mistake.” The last biography 
by De Mirecourt which we have seen is of Louis 
Blanc, who comes in for his full meed of banter, 
blame, and detraction. He is proud, he is a 
Pharisee, he is utopian, he is a sophist, a wtopiste, 
he is a small man, and a smaller orator. We 
have far from exhausted the catalogue of 
his moral and physical blemishes. Thus we 
have him sketched as he appeared upon the 
tribune. 

You may recollect the attitude of this pigmy 
montagnard on the tribune of the National Assembly. 
Perched upon a stool, the left hand upon his breast, 
and gesticulating with his right with an emphatic 
monotony, the imperceptible orator seemed to threaten 
heaven with the finger of an infant. His visage, 
lustrous with proud disdain, was a comment upon bis 
hollow and sonorous words. There was a supreme 
disdain in the manner in which he held up his head 
against his accusers. Without doubt he pitied them, 
at the bottom of his soul, for the stupid blindness 
which hindered them from recognising him as a 
thinker and a prophet. Louis Blanc considered him- 
self the incarnation of the social republic and the 
Messiah of the future. 

Of his famous work on the “Organisation of 
Labour,” the writer exclaims: “ Alas! is it pos- 
sible that any one ever read the book seriously? 
Turning over page after page, with an excru- 
Ciating- stupor, we asked ourselves by what 
aberration of mind these monstrous conceptions, 
surpassing all bounds of the absurd, could find 
admirers or adherents in the latter years of the 


This did not suit the notions of | 


your uncle, Pozzo di Borgo. 
Hotel Talleyrand.” Without delay he led him to 
the Rue Saint-Florentin, and presented him to 
Madame the Duchess de Dino, the niece and Egeria 
of the old diplomatist. She was a young, large- 
brained woman, but her intellectual powers were 
concealed under odd manners. It was rare if 
her first movement was not made in mockery, 
and when any one addressed her with reproaches 
in this respect, she never failed to reply: 
‘““So much the worse for those who have a 
hump-backed character!” Perceiving the little 
gentleman with dark eves and rosy cheeks, who was 
presented to her by M. Ferri-Pisani, the Duchess 
burst out laughing. ‘Eh! you appear verv am- 
bitious, Don Chérubin !”’ cried the Duchess, whisking 
with her fan the cheek of Louis. ‘ Before you enter 
your noviciate in the embassies, wait at least until 
you have got all your teeth!” Chérubin made a 
grimace, and this word of Madame de Dino’s decided 
his fate. Profoundly wounded by this innocent rail- 
lery on the part of a young woman, who did not 
divine under his baby features his precocious virility, 
he replied by we know not what proud reply, and 
made light of the politeness of his protectress. He 
left the hotel with redness on his brow and rage in 
his heart. ‘I shall make my way myself!” he said 
to M. Ferri-Pisani. 

The young man did make his way, although 
slowly. He gave lessons in mathematics; he acted 
as clerk in the office of an advocate; he was tutor 
to the son of a machine manufacturer. He was 
industrious, energetic, painstaking, as we know 
him to be to the present hour. We venture to 
assert, from personal knowledge, that in compos- 
ing his “ History of the French Revolution ” he 
has examined almost every document within his 
reach, and has not left unnoticed any authority 
who has written or published on his great his- 
torical theme. Let our Esau sneer at him as a 
democrat and wfopiste as he may, he cannot deny 
| him the merits of independence and industry. 
| It was at Arras, where he was engaged as a 
| preceptor, that Louis Blane made his début as a 








reign of the branche cadette.” Before going further | publicist and as a poet—“for,” says Esau de 
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Mirecourt, “he has this touching analogy with M. 
de Robespiere, that the culture of rhyme was one 
of his passions.” Passing by the notice of Louis 
Blane’s earlier literary productions, and his in- 
effectual efforts to gain employment on a political 
journal, we come to a point in his career which 
De Mirecourt in his better humour happily 
describes. He seeks in vain for an interview 
with the editor of the National. 


One day, after a tenth attempt, as fruitless as the 
preceding, Jean-Joseph-Louis raised his eyes to 
heaven, as if taking it to witness to the inutility of 
his efforts, and saw, above a doorway, in large 
characters—LE Bon Sens. It was a democratic 
publication; and, as he had two articles in his pocket, 
he decided to offer one, at all hazards, to this journal. 
He resolutely entered the office, and demanded to see 
the principal editor. ‘ You will find him in his cabi- 
net, at the bottom of the court,” said the messenger, 
indicating to him an obscure passage. Louis tra- 
versed the corridor. But at the instant of penetra- 
ting the editorial sanctuary he was seized with a 
false shame. ‘ What shall I say, and who recom- 
mends me?” he thought. “My air of extreme 
youth will make them necessarily believe that these 
articles were not written by me.” The fear of being 
ill-received led him away from his resolution, 
He took his way back, and in his trouble de- 
scended some steps of the stair peculiar to the 
printing-office. All at once he heard a gruff voice 
call out: ‘ Where are you going, and what do you 
want?” He was obliged to justify himself for 
having been found upon a forbidden place. “I wish 
to find the editorial office,” murmured Louis, but little 
assured. ‘Follow me, I shall take you there,” re- 
plied his interlocutor, a compositor, who was not long 
in opening for him the door of the room where were 
seated Rodde and Cauchois-Lemaire, principal editors 
of the Bon Sens. Rodde saluted the young man 
affably, read his article, and praised it. But Cauchois- 
Lemaire, just awakened from a dream of police agents 
and spies, held himself more on the reserve, and the 
ice did not thaw until the day when a second and 
third article had proved to him that a traitor had not 
been introduced into the place, but an intelligent con- 
tributor. Louis Blanc, eight days afterwards, was 
attached to the staff, with a salary of twelve hundred 
francs, then four thousand francs; and soon after, 
through the retirement of Cauchois-Lemaire, he leapt 
at once to the direction of the journal. 


De Mirecourt quotes with approbation all the 
hard words that have been written against poor 
Louis, especially those of Heinrich Heine in the 
Augsburg Gazette, as when he says: “TI believe 
this mannikin would cut off every head which 
goes beyond the measure prescribed by the law, 
all, of course, in the interest of public safety, 
universal equality, and the social happiness of 
the people. M. Louis Blanc is an odd compound 
of the Lilliputian and the Spartan. In any case 
I believe in him a great future, and that he will 
play a great part, but an ephemeral part.” This 
prophecy was written in 1841; and the bio- 
grapher chuckles. Heine continues: ‘“ The 
citizen Louis Blanc is made to be the great man 
of little men. . . This microscopic tribune 
gives the same care to his reputation as a patriot 
and to his popularity, which his rivals give to 
their moustaches.” De Mirecourt says that when 
these and other passages from the Gazette d’Augs- 
bourg were brought under the notice of Louis 
Blane, “his little rosy face became apoplectic, 
and he screamed, with the voice of an enraged 
boy, shaking his fist in the void, ‘ Miserable! 
absolutely as if he had been King of the Pyrenees 
receiving a fillip on the ear from Hercules. The 
story was told to Heine, who, passing his hand 
round his neck, said laughingly: ‘Saint Guillo- 
tine, protect me!’” We have to repeat that it 
appears to us that De Mirecourt writes spitefully, 
and—we shall not close the sentence, as we are 
not politicians. The merits of his Histoire de la 
Revolution Francaise, as a literary composition, 
has not been gainsayed, but something is insi- 
nuated against it by such writers as De Mire- 
court ; and here we must leave the matter as 
respects Louis Blanc. 

In addition to his biographical series, De Mire- 
court has established a journal, in which he is 
disposed to give battle to all comers. The price 
of Les Contemporains is modest, because it is 
well “leaded.” The last number vends a few 
stale Millerisms. It states, for example, how 4 


worthy farmer, ignorant of the uses of the elec- 
tric telegraph, hung a pair of shoes, in a parcel 
addressed to his son, upon the wire of the tele- 
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graph, hoping that thus they would reach him. | 
It tells a better story of the same kind: 


A countryman, who was going to Chartres, left his 
umbrella in the waiting-room at Maintenon. The 
porter who is charged with putting tickets upon lug- 
gage perceived his forgetfulness, and resolved to mys- 
tify the “green” proprietor by sending the venerable 
piece of family furniture by the guard of the same | 
train. Scarcely had the train arrived when the vil- | 
lager hastened to announce the object lost to the man 
with the glazed hat and lettered band. The latter, 
who had some difficulty in withdrawing from the 
boot of his carriage the formidable parapluie, carried 
it into the telegraph-office, and gave the cue. ‘* What | 
kind of umbrella have you lost, my good man?” “A 
blue cotton one, M’sieu, with an ivory handle.” 
“Good; you have but thirty seconds to apprise the 
office at Maintenon.” ‘ Pardon, M’sieu, if you will 
have the kindness to inform me how much this will 
cost?” “Nothing at all; passengers pay nothing.” 
“This is very kind.” Immediately a bell was 
sounded, and while the good man was looking on, 
astonished, the guard came quietly behind him, 
knocked his hat over his eyes, and placed in his hands 
the precious family relic. ‘* Hurrah! it has been 
found!” exclaimed all around in chorus. “ And it 
has come a little hurriedly,” said the impassible mys- 
tifier, in the midst of the general hilarity ; ‘ but this | 
invention has such strength.” ‘ It is a fine inven- | 
tion, nevertheless,” exclaimed the ravished country- | 
man, who will no doubt go home, and recount to the 
sceptics of his village the prodigy of which he has 
been the eye-witness, 


Auguste Comte, the eminent philosopher, whose | 
name of late has been but rarely mentioned, 
but which is well known to the admirers of the 
Positive Philosophy in England, died in Paris 
exactly ten days ago, of disease of the heart; and 
on the 5th inst. he was followed to his final rest- 
ing place in Pere Lachaise, by a select few of his 
friends and disciples. M. Proudhon was there, 
M. Fauvety, of the Revue Philosophique, M. 
Lecouturier, of the Pays, and some former Saint- 
Simonians besides. ‘T'wo discourses were pro- 
nounced over his grave in the name of two frac- 
tions of the Positive School—M. Littra, it being 
well known, having separated several years ago 
from his master, drawing along with him 
a large portion of the disciples of M. | 
Comte, who desired to remain true to the ex- 
clusively philosophical tendencies of primitive 
Positivism. An incident marked the approach 
of the convoy to the cemetery. The humble 
woman whom M. Comte had associated with his 
apostolate, under the name of the eminente 
proletaire—this devoted domestic, whom he had 
popularised in his writings, could not control her | 
grief: her piercing cries occasioned some em- 
barrassment to the cortége, and produced a 
lively emotion. They were obliged to lead her 
away. M. Comte was born at Montpellier, in 
1798. He entered the Polytechnic School at an 
early age, and left it with distinction. He was 
the disciple of Saint-Simon, and distinguished 
himself, before his twentieth year, by a master- 
piece—“ L’industrie, ou discussions politiques, 
morales et philosophiques, dans l’interest de tous 
les hommes livrés 2% des travaux utiles et 
indépendans.” Saint-Simon is said to have greatly 
aided him in the publication of this work. M. 
Comte is best known amongst us, however, by 
his “Cours de Philosophie positive,” which he 
began to prepare in 1830. The first volume 
appeared in 1839, and the last in 1842. 

To depart from the house of mourning to the 
house of mirth is rather abrupt; but the reader 
must bear with the transition, especially as our 
motive is ‘a philanthropic one. We have to re- 
commend the French mode of constructing a 
drama to the disciples of Adam Smith, who laud 
the principle of a division of labour. It is com- 
mon in France to have joint writers of a farce, a 
comedy, or a drama. Certainly they are not 
always Beaumonts and Fletchers; but they con- 
trive to entertain the public. If not original, 
they are effective. The theatre of the Boulevards 
requires a quick supply to meet the demands of 
the insatiate Parisians, and theatrical pieces are 
turned out as fast as Brummagem pins, and by 
the same modus operandi. Une man furnishes the 
idea, another attends to the scenery and positions, 
a third writes the dialogue, and a fourth, who 
has the smallest labour, but all the credit or dis- 
credit, signs his name to the piece. The director 
of a theatre may want a drama, as one may 
want a coat. Leeds supplies the cloth, Bir- 
mingham the buttons, Bond-street the work- 
manship, and Guthrie signs the bill. The coat 





is Guthrie’s, who has never put a stitch into it; 


to suppress. On the other hand, if the garment 


| is unexceptionable, Guthrie gains renown. In 


either case, all the Whites, Blacks, Browns, 
Grays, and others, who have had a hand in the 
matter, are without praise and without censure. 
For a Surrey piece we should recommend one 
party to confine himself to the getting up of 
excellent ruffians, who shall swear well, and have 
about them as many pistols, knives, daggers, and 
bullets as oaths; another to do afflicted fathers 
and virtuous persons struggling with adversity ; 
another to prepare parts for virago landladies, who 
turn innocent virgins out of doors at a moment’s 
notice; another to manufacture the sentimental 
for rustic Lubins and Daphnes; and soon. The 
pieces should be so cut that any common thea- 
trical tailor can stitch them together. We had 
almost omitted to mention the one who should 
arrange when the pistols should be discharged; 
when the barn is to be burned down; when the 
distressed damsel in her despair should leap from 
the parapet of the bridge, to be saved by her 
early lover Tim the waterman; when the police 
should enter to apprehend the Blueskin of the 


| piece; when to introduce the thunder, lightning, 


rain, and much more. Each writer, confining 
himself always to his own department, would in 
a short time become quite master of it, and could 
supply innocence or guilt, virtue or crime, robbers 
or milkmaids, funny men or Mawworms, to order 
at a day's notice. This is the way, at least, they 
manage matters in France, where the public is 
gratified with a new piece every other night. 

An interesting historical monograph, from the 
pen of M. Meindre, has recently appeared in five 
volumes—/Tistoire | 
Europe. 
the history of France. From the day that 
Clovis transferred his residence to Paris the city 
acquired a historical importance, which century 
after century has augmented. M. Meindre has 
been led by his subject to studv the development 
of French civilisation from the Merovingian era 
down to the present day. His task has been a 
difficult one; but the author has proved himself 
equal to the emergency. He has brought forth, 


pia ° 
Paris et de son influence en 


in high relief, the principal events in French | 


history, and the theatres on which they were ac- 
complished—a task not over easy. M. Meindre 
is a conscientious writer ; he has, evidently, well 
studied his subject, and quotes the most eminent 
authorities who have written upon it. 
Bernaner is the title of a German poem, by a 
lady, Madame Catherine Diez. Agnes Bernauer, 
the daughter of poor citizens, of Augsburg, in- 
spires, in the son of Duke Ernest, of Bavaria, a 


Agnes 





passion which triumphs at the moment of the } 


aristocratical prejudices of a German prince, of 
the fifteenth century. 
to espouse Agnes Bernauer, and he does espouse 
her; but this espousal works great woe to the 
humble girl. During the absence of the young 


prince, a charge of witchcraft is brought against | 


poor Agnes ; she is summoned before heartless 
judges, who condemn her to be cast into the 
Danube. 
we may call it, to which Madame Diez has lent 
both grace and emotion. André Thuriet has 
been trying his hand at translating Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam” into French verse. We 
shall not take upon ourselves to say how far he 
has succeeded in giving a smooth and faithful 
version, and content ourselves with giving a 





specimen—a short one—upon which the admirers | 


of the poet-laureate are invited to pass judgment. 
L'ADIEU. 


La mal fond sur nous comme une avalanche; 
Au gré du hasard s'en vont nos bonheurs, 
Comme au premier vent cette neige blanche 
Qui s‘envole en mai des pommiers en fleurs. 


Dans le chemin creux mouillé de rosée 
Nous nous promenions, seuls, silencieux ; 
Je sentais ma main par sa main pressée, 
Et je vis des pleurs rouler dans ses yeux. 


Le vent gémissait parmi les bruytres, 
Quelques gouttes d'eau tombaient du ciel lourd, 
L’onde sanglotait sur son lit de pierres, 
L'orage grondait avec un bruit sourd. 


Un frisson me prit.—Pauvre ami, dit-elle, 

Nous ne viendrons plus sur ce doux chemin; 

Je m’en vais bien loin. ‘ N'oubliez pas celle 
Qui vous aime, hélas! et qui part demain. 








FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Sept. 12. 
Tue Indian crisis creates so much interest in 


The history of Paris may be said to be | 


Albert of Bavaria wishes | 


This is the subject of the ballad, as | 


| position of the English in India. These works 
are entirely de circonstance, and the pen has but 
very little share in the manufacture. Jacquemont, 
Jancigny, De Warren, furnish the materials, and 
a pair of scissors, a paste-pot, and a very little 
| intelligence, are all that the so-called author con- 
tributes. These pasticci give one about as good 
an idea of British India as the celebrated paint- 
ing of the Battle of Alma, in the French Exhibi- 
tion, represents the share taken by the English 
in that famous action. The British forces are 
represented by a single Highlander running 
away ! 
M. Thiers has completed the seventeenth 
volume of his “History of the Consulate and 
the Empire,” and it is already in the printer’s 
hands. It is asserted by those who are in a posi- 
tion to know, that the learned but somewhat un- 
scrupulous historian has got over the difficulties 
which the history of the Hundred Days presented, 
by shirking it altogether, and bundling the return 
from Elba, Toulouse, Waterloo, and the final 
crash, into an “appendix.” It has been whis- 
|pered about town that a hint from high 
quarters, to the effect that details of “ national 
misfortunes ” would insure the seizure of the 
| volume, had something to do with this determi- 
| nation. I thoroughly disbelieve this. However 
strict the Emperor may have shown himself with 
regard to the daily press, being an author him- 
self he looks upon writers of books more kindly 
than upon writers of leading articles ; and the 
| fiery Thiers is quite anti-English enough to feel 
reluctant to chronicle our successes. He has 
sufficiently shown his bias by his account of the 
Peninsular campaign, in which he has propagated 
the pleasing illusion among his countrymen that 
| they were the victors whenever the two armies 
met. Even his reckless audacity of assertion has 
not ventured to assert that Waterloo was a French 
victory, though, to the present day, that is the 
popular belief in France. M. Thiers, in fact, 
belongs to the worst description of flatterers. 
He is not afraid to speak bold truths of the 
| mighty chief and the marshals who have followed 
| him tothe grave; but he has neither sufficient 
| pluck nor sufficient honesty boldly to attack a 
national prejudice, and to grapple with a gigantic 
sham such as the constant invincibility of the 
French. Such, O reader, is the reign of humbug! 

From the “ Sayings and Doings of the Literary 
World.” in Tue Critic of Aug. 15, I perceive 
that you promise your readers a complete bio- 
graphy of Eugéne Sue. Without in the least 
trespassing on the grave duties of the biographer, 
who is naturally expected to write nothing he 
would not swear to, I may take the liberty of 
saying a few words on the same subject, pre- 
mising that they are nothing more nor Jess than 
| mere Paris gossip. He was born, if not with a 
| silver spoon, at least with a golden pill in his 
| mouth—his father having been a_ successful 
medical man, and having left him a handsomer 
| fortune than many deserving authors in England 
| are ever likely to realise. His foible was dandy- 
ism and tuft-hunting, and this weakness led him 
into many eccentricities of conduct. It is related 
| that one day a lady asked him why he went so 
| seldom into general society. He answered, with 
| great apparent ostentation, that he was much 
| occupied in writing, and that the Duke of So- 
and-So and Count Such-a-one were always in- 
| sisting on having him out with them, to such an 
extent that he was obliged to give up general 
visiting. The lady, who, like most Frenchwomen, 
| was ready at a repartee, and who happened to be 
| aware that his father had been a doctor, imme- 
| diately replied :—“ Ah! you give up visiting— 
| you are not like your father then: his greatest 
| desire was to pay as many visits as he could pos- 
) 
} 


| sibly manage.” 
Another of his weaknesses was the rather silly 
one of persuading people that he never ate! He 
| used to give large and very expensive dinner- 
| parties at Philippe’s; but while his guests were 
| walking into salmis de perdreaux and other 
| delicacies, he used to confine himself to an egg, 
lor a biscuit, and a glass of Madeira. His 
rivals, however, especially those whom he used 
| to forget in his invitations, insisted that he used 
| to prepare himself for his public performance by 
having a particularly good dinner in shape of 
lunch. 

The favourite anecdote against him, however, 
was connected with his early literary efforts. 
One of his first productions was a history of the 
French Navy, which has been happily described 


but if the fit is bad, Guthrie loses credit at the | France that books and pamphlets are actually | as “too serious for a novel, and too romantic for 
A few weeks after its publication 





clubs, and has the garment handed back to him | being published purporting to “reveal” the real! a history.” 
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he is reported to have received a small parcel 
from Toulon, sealed and enveloped in the most 
tantalising manner. After tearing off wrapper 
after wrapper of thick cartridge paper, he found 
a small box, and within it a diminutive silver 
medal, bearing the following inscription in large 
letters:—“ To Monsieur Eugéne Sue, a t 
gratitude from the French Navy;” and beneath, 
in very small characters, of sufficient size low- 
ever to be easily deciphered without the 
sistance of a microscope:—“ For the History of 
the French Navy, which he did not write.” 

But, with all his foibles, he was lavish 
charity and generous with his friends; 
all his enemies, a mean or ungentlemanlike ac 
has never been laid to his charge—more than can 
be said of most French authors of the day. 

This last sentence has somehow unacc 
ably brought to my mind the name of 
personage than the great Alexandre Dumas, 
ex-Marquis de la Pailleterie, ex-man of fortune 
and, alas! that I should have to write it, ex-man 
of talent. This extraordinary character has more 
than once been charged with the rather s 
fault of not having written a single one of 
great works—such as “ Monte Christo,” an 
interminable “ Mousquetaires.” Persona Id 
not believe this accusation; but it is very gene- 
rally thrown in his teeth by candid friends. 
There a few good stories about him in the P 
literary world, where scandal is proverbially 
longer-lived than the reputations which it is 
directed against. It is related that he used to 
“‘do”—if you will excuse this rather conversa- 
tional term—publishers and theatrical managers 
in a manner which can only be compared 
to the proficiency in the same business shown 
by one of his heroes, D’Artagan. Havel, the 
manager of the Porte St. Martin, had _pro- 
mised to pay him down 4000 francs (160/.) 
as a premium when he should bring him 
a new piece. One day the Dumas makes his 
appearance in the managerial hold- 
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as- 


and, with 


ion 


ne » 
HO it 


iris 


sanctum, 


ing in his hand a good-sized roll of paper, | 


tied up with a pink ribbon. “Is that your 
drama, Dumas?” “Yes, itis my drama, and, by 
the way, I am rather hard-up just now, my 
boy; you understand?” Havel goes to his 
drawer, produces the bank notes, and hands them 
to the author, who forthwith vanishes. The 
manager, delighted at the prospect of a piece that 
will “draw,” sits down, unties the roll, and finds 
—a blank quire of paper! It is stated that the 
great Alexander, or Alexander the Great, as he 
is called by his friends, once played a similar 
trick to the Duke of Orleans; but this I can 
hardly believe, for with all his kindness that 
Prince was not one of those men whom Dumas 
could take liberties with. 

Another rather amusing anecdote touching the 
same personage still endures in the literary 
coteries of the capital, that of his duel with Jules 
Janin. The obese critic of the Débats having 
rather severely handled his comedy “ Les Demoi- 
selles de St. Cyr,” performed at the Francais, 
Dumas fancied himself insulted, boasted loudly 
he would make Janin repent his insolence, and 
finally sent his friends to the Rue de Vaugirard, 
where J. J. then held his head-quarters. After 
protracted negociations, the duel was finally 
decided on; and one fine morning the men and 
their seconds met at Vincennes. Dumas, being 
allowed the choice of weapons, selected the 
sword. 

*T can’t think of such a thing,” answered the 
critic, before his second could possibly interfere. 
“IT know a secret passado, and would infallibly 
spit you like a lark. 
pure generosity.” 

“Oh ! oh! the pistol ! You must be insane, my 
Monsieur Janin,” exclaimed Dumas. “ I 
could knock the eye of a fly out at forty yards; 


] 


dear 
and, without meaning any offence, you are larger 
than that insect.” . , 

(The reader who has not seen Monsieur Janin 
should know he is about as stout as Lablache, 
and half his height). 

Upon this, the two adversaries being perfectly 
convinced of each other's veracity, each decided on 
taking the other’s word for it that they were per- 
fectly able to annihilate each other, and agreed 
it would be a great pity to deprive the world of 
two such geniuses by carrying the experiment 
any further. The seconds assented, and the two 
enemies were, a few hours later, to be found side 
by side 
the Trois Fri es. 

Dumas has received about as many orders as 
the Duke of Wellington, Horace V 


[ insist on pistols out of 


under the table in one of the cabinets of 


ernet, or 


Admiral Lyons. In the days of Louis-Philippe, 
he used invariably to attend at the Tuileries on 
the Ist of May to present respects, and, on 
such occasions, naturally wore all his stars and 
garters; but, not ec donning them on 
such gala days, he never went to a party or 
attended a dinner without them. One day at a 
rles Nodier was among 

the guests, he playfully pointed to the glittering 
on which contrasted so 
strangely with the black woolly head and swarthy 
complexion of the author of “ Monte Christo,” 
and, shaking his head, exclaimed: ‘* Poor Dumas! 
-I see these negroes will always be the same.” 

3ut, with all his enemies, M. Dumas has many 

among the illiterate. 

he world say he turns their 
is feasible. 
f the Grand Opera, 
vidual has 


1: 
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mtent wit! 


banquet, where poor ( 


trinkets his breast, 


admirers, es 


ill-natured part of 


pecially 


admiration to account whenever that 
The head of the claqueurs ¢ 
Monsie Perchu—an 
made a handsome fortune in 
l “applauders” to the 
nt and principal artistes of that es- 
tablishment—one day gave a grand dinner to 
bottle had been handed about 
and the Amphitryo was in that 
which it is reported ®schylus 
used to prefer while composing his tragedies. 
Mons. Perechu began, in fact, to ery and bellow 
like a bull. 

‘** What is the matter, my dear friend ?” 
Dumas. 

‘Now, am I 
forth the head of the claqueurs. 
me some proof of vour regard.” 

“Poor fellow, why did you not say so? Lend me 
a hundred pounds!” 

In concluding this very imperfect sketch, I 
would recommend those of your readers who take 


° } 
ur in who 


. } : + 1 p 
of a well-trained band of 


managem 


The 
freely. 


happv. state 


Dumas 


pretty 


quoth 


really your friend ?” blubbered 
“Well, give 


an interest in French litérature not to form their | 
opinion of the merits of authors on this side of | 


the Channel from the criticisms upon them in 
the French journals. There is no middle course 
—all French literary men either puff up or 
write down one another. A fair and honest re- 
view is as rare in 
that will shut. 
published long ago. an account of some of the 
less agreeable accidents to which an anthor in 


Paris is liable—premising, however, at the same | 


time, that I can 
facts : 


The most prosperous bookseller’s business in 
Paris is that carried on by M. Lebignan. This indi- 
vidual is an honest dealer in second-hand books. and 
a sort of undertaker of literature. When a publisher 
wishes to get rid of a pile of books he has lost all 
hopes of selling, he takes them to M. Lebignan, who 
purchases the whole impression, irrespective of the 
author’s name, at the fixed price of fifty centimes (or 
five pence) per volume. Some unfortunate writers 
have had the mortification to witness the whole 
impression of some of their works disposed of in this 
manner. Monsieur Lebignan carries on an important 
traffic with the grocers, tobacco- merchants, and 
small circulating libraries of Paris and the provinces; 
he even supplies the colonies with waste paper, and 
receives a premium for exportation. One mav 
readily imagine that this man is the terror of all 
aspiring and ambitious French authors. Whoever is 
placed in his catalogue instantly undergoes a depre- 
ciation of at least fifty per cent in commercial value, 
and falls still lower in the estimation of his literary 
brethren. When a crabbed publisher quarrels with a 
writer, and it so happens that the latter has a few 


by no means corroborate the 


revengefully transferred tothe shelves of M. Lebignan, 
from whom they are sure to be eagerly republished, 
either by the author or his friends, to prevent 
debasement and humiliation. In order to pro- 
mote his own pecuniary ends, Monsieur Lebignan 
sometimes sticks up the name of an author’s book 
in rather a conspicnous manner or apot in his 
place of business; and this invariably calls forth im- 
mediate attention from those deeply interested in the 


| matter. 


Another and more frequent misfortune of a 
writer is to find a copy of his work on a_ book- 
stall on the quays or by-streets, particularly if 
the copy has been presented to some distinguished 
friend or patron. I was once shown a volume 
purchased on the quays. It bore the title: 
‘ Affaires de Rome,” and on the blank page, “ A 
Monsieur Hommage du respect de son 
obeissant serviteur. F. de Lamennais.” What is 
found in the greatest quantity in this way, how- 


ever, is poetry —AMusis amicus the Parisian public | 


decidedly is not. 


Italy seems destined to surprise all Europe by | 


the genius of her tragedians. This highest branch 
\of the dramatic art finds so very few to reach 


The | 


its summit, that the rare names of all the tragic 
actors of real pre-eminence who have existed 
in England and France during the last century 
scarcely amount to half adozen. They are easily 
told: Garrick, Kean, Kembie, Mrs. Siddons, and 
(in spite of some odious mannerisms) Macready, 
in England: and in France, Talma and Rachel. 
One might name others, as Mlle. Duchennois, 
&e., whose reputation stood high; but the mens 
divinior seems to have been wanting, excepting to 
the above. First-rate comedians in both coun- 
tries have been almost countless: Mrs. Jordan, 
Munden, Liston, Jannister, John Reeves, 
Mathews, &c. &c., and a host of nearly equal 
supporters of the Comic Muse, have never been 
wanting ; and even now, judging from report in 
the London journals (for I cannot speak from 


| personal knowledge}, your Robsons, Wrights, 


lling the services | 


Buckstones, Websters, Keeleys, &c., appear 
fairly to sustain the reputation of your stage 
for comedy. Here, in Paris, we have most 
excellent ‘comedians — first-rate talent, but 
perhaps little original genius. A comedy 
may, however, be seen acted to something very 
like perfection in Paris. But, alas for tragedy! 
Since the setting of the glorious Rachel, the 
dreary recitations given at the Franeais under the 
title of tragedies are positive inflictions. Imagine 
a group of well-fed bourgeois, all arrived at a 
“eortain age,” and all wearing the comfortable 
look of men with money in the Four-and-a-Half 


‘ner Cents., disburthening themselves of long 


tirades in rhymes, expressive of the heroic fury 


| of Achilles or the patriotic distresses of old 


Paris as doors and windows | 
I borrow from a literary notice, | 


| volumes left of the works of the latter, they are | 


| Horace—imagine 


| Voltaire. 


this delivered in proper set 
measure, without a spark of taste, feeling, or 
spirit of poesy to relieve the eternal monotony 
of the jingling rhyme, and you have tragedy as 
it is at the Théaitre Francais. Mind, I say no- 
thing of the tragedies themselves—‘that is not the 
question at present. So, leaving Racine to the 
enthusiastic admiration of his countrymen, I 


| would introduce to your readers the Italian tra- 


gedian Salvini, from whom I have been led away 
by a too vivid recollection of my sufferings at 
French tragedy. 

Salvini, then, is a man in the full prime of life, 
of commanding height, fine features, and with a 
voice that almost realises what Gibbon said of 
the language of the Greeks, which he describes 
asa golden key to open an entrance to every 
| heart. It would, indeed, be impossible to con- 

ceive an organ more finely attuned to express 
every passion of the soul. He first appeared in 
the character of the Sultan in Voltaire’s tragedy 
of “ Zaire,” translated of course—a feeble para- 
phrase of Shakspere’s “ Othello,” but not without 
tenderness and passioun—into which the actor 
threw so much soul as to excite an enthusiasm 
towards the close of the tragedy which probably 
the piece had never created before in Paris. He 
hus since appeared in “ Saul,” a Biblical tragedy 
by Alfieri, and one of that poet’s finest, in which 
his acting was magnificent—described, indeed, by 
those who witnessed the representation, as beyond 
comparison superior to his Orosmano ; but a veto 
was put on its subsequent performance, said to be 
by the influence of the Church. I therefore con- 
fine myself to a description of his Orosmano, not 
having, unfortunately, been present at “ Saul.” 
Lest your readers might imagine me too warm in 


| my admiration, I borrow the following notice of 


the performance from a well-known Paris critic : 


The first acts of Zairaare very heavy. The Sultan 
and his beauteous slave make love in the rhetorical 
style customary in French tragedies of the time of 
( Graceful action and a dignified bearing are 
the predominating qualities Orosmano has to dis- 
play ; and the passion of Zaira for her royal lover was 
kept by Mile. Aliprandi within those strict bounds of 
passionless propriety which leave no grounds for 
either admiration or applause. It is only when the 
jealousy of the Sultan is roused that the real task of 
‘the tragedian commences, and here the genius of Salvini 
shone out in allits splendour. Nothing could be more 
terrible than his rageor more touching than his return- 
ing tenderness. Shouts of applause burst from every 
part of the theatre at his delivery of various passages 
of the scene in which his confidant, Corasmino, is 
awaking the noble-minded monarch to doubts of the 
fidelity of his mistress. His generous reluctance to 
harbour a suspicion on the faith of one so deeply 
loved, and the depth of his despair when driven at 
last to believe her guilty, all showed the most con- 
summate master of his art, and well merited the 
thunders of applause which followed his exit at every 
One point in his acting here which created 
a perfect furore, was precisely of that sudden impe- 
tuous nature with which the greatest of English 
actors, Edmund Kean, used to transport his 
| audiences years ago during his visit to Paris. It is 
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THE CRITIC. 
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deceiyed by the letter of her brother, he 
imagines it to be a last proof of Zaira’s perfidy, and, 
ntic with rage, he exclaims to his confidan myche 


fra 
ira 


Fly to her, Corasmin— 
Show her this proof of guilt—this damning letter! 
While she stands pale and trembling, let her perish. 


A hundred daggers— 
‘orasmino is hastening to execute his fatal mission, 
when Salvini, by a sudden impulse, rapid as lightning, 
eizes his arm and arrests his steps— 

Stay, sta 


co 





y, my friend—not yet—not yet. 

The tone of agony, returning love, and tenderness, 
in which he delivers these words, is 
described. The last scene, in which, after he has 
stabbed Zaira, he dis scov ers her innocence, was of a 
piece With the rest of this noble performance, which is 


} 
not to be 


only to be compared with the grandest displays of 


his illustrious country woman Ristori. 

So far the Paris critic. To me the wonder was, 
how any actorcould throw so much fire and passion 
into a part so fined down by the poet to suit the 
courtly exigencies of the theatre in the 
Louis XIV. But Salvini has evidently studied, 
not only Voltaire, but Voltaire’s master, Shak- 
spere, whose “Othello” is said-to furnish the 
[talian tragedian with one of his greatest parts. 
This is among the forthcoming novelties promised 
us. How it comes off, I shall be able to report 
in my next letter. I am sorry to add that the 
visit has been made at a most unfavourable 
season, the higher classes being out of town: 
hence, as a speculation, suecess remains doubt- 
ful; but ifthe theatre be not crowded, the French 
make up for it by the vehemence of their 
plaudits, and if fame be dear to the artiste, he 
must be satisfied to his heart’s content. 

In other respects there is little to note in the 
theatrical world. The Italian Opera opens on 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND D INVENTIONS. 


THE FORT TNIGHT. 
I'He meeting of the British Association at Dublin 
has passed off well and successfully, whether with 
reference to the members who were present or to 
the subjects discussed in the papers. Of these 
latter we now give a selection. The President of 
Section A opened the proceedings by showing 
what had been done in this department since the 
association last met at Dublin. The solar, 
lunar, and planetary observations made during 
the last century had been reduced under the di- 
rections of Professor Airy. The star catalogue 
of the two Lalandes had also been reduced. 
Researches on the strength of iron had been made, 
which have since been added to the resources of 
engineers. Investigations had been carried out 
by Professor Whewell and others on tidal phe- 
nomena, by which great aid had been afforded 
to practical navigators. The wave theory of 
naval construction had been propounded by Mr. 
Scott Russell. And a system of magnetic ob- 
servations has been set on foot, by which our 
knowledge of terrestrial and universal magnetism 
has been much extended. Such have been among 
the results of scientific pursuits. 

Section A.—Professor Powell submitted a re- 
port on meteoric phenomena. The result of the 
observations made is that the number of meteors 
varies through the successive hours from 6 p.m. 
to 6 am. by a regular increase, the number 
appearing in the east being double the number 
from the west; those from the north and south 
being nearly equal. The average velocity of 
meteors is about double that of the earth in its 
orbit. With reference to the colours of meteors, 
the early Chinese observations differ from the 
European, the former showing a constancy of 
tints. Cases of complementary colours have been 
noticed in the body of a meteor, and changes of 
colour have been obsetved during the course of 
the meteor. With regard to the actual size of a 
meteor, estimated from the apparent diameter 
and distance, Professor L. Smith, of the United 
States, has shown by some remarkable experi- 
ments the fallacy of iaking the size from the 
apparent diameter of an intensely luminous body 
seen at a distance. Of the August meteors for 
this year, Dr. Forster of Brussels observed great 
numbers, many of them remarkable as to colour. 

Professor Loomis, in a paper “ On certain elec- 
trical phenomena in the United States,” stated 
that atmospheric electricity was abundant in the 
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the Ist September with the “ 'Trovatore.” 
company numbers Grisi, Steffanoni, and « 
for soprani; Mme. Nantier-Didiee, mezzo ; 
principal tenor; and Graziani, Coisi, Ang 
and it is hoped Lablache, for baritoni and bassi. 


Mile. Virginie Dejazet has returned to the 
Variétés, and, considering the weight of sixty year 
is really a most wonderful old lady. 





AMERICA. 


Re collections of a Lifetime ~ or M n and Th ings 7 
have Seen By S.G. Goopricu. New York 
and Auburn: Miller. London: Sampson Low. 


THERE is so much pleasant reading in these two 
volumes, so many new anecdotes, fresh observa- 
tions, and sprightly reminiscences of a busy life, 
that we have little to do but to recommend it 
to the perusal of the reader, leave him to 
judge of the rest for himself. 

Mr. Goodrich was born at Ridgefield, in the 
State of Connecticut, on the 19th of Angust it 93. 
The sketches which he gives of the earlier years 
of his ‘life are interesting as records of a very 
primitive but innocent state of society. 

I have somewhere (gays he) he 
horseback, just at eventide, 
his road, inquired of a person he chanced 
the way to Barkhamstead. ‘ You are in 
stead now,” was the reply. ‘Yes, but where is the 
center of the place?” “It hasn’t got anv center.” 
‘* Well—but direct me to the tavern.”—*“ There ain’t 
any tavern.” “Yes, but the meeting-house ?” 
‘* Why didn’t you ask that afore? There it is, over 
the hill.” 

So it would 


and 


ard of a traveller on 
who, 
to meet, 
Barkham- 


appear that, in those days, there 


MUSIC, THE 


United States, and exhibited phenomena more 
remarkable than are witnessed in Europe; and 
which, moreover, are not confined to any season. 
In summer, free electricity exhibits itself chiefly 
in the form of lightning during thunder-storms. 
The telegraph wires were exceedingly sensitive 
on the approach of a thunder-storm, the wires 
being often charged with electricity from the 
effects of distant storms. In winter, free electri- 
city was found to reside upon almost all bodies 
resting on the earth, but sufficiently insulated. 
This was especially noticeable on the clothes and 
hair of the human body. Some remarkable elec- 
trical phenomena have often been witnessed; thus, 
by walking across a heavy carpet in a room kept 
thoroughly warmed, with a slight shuffling motion, 
and on presenting the knuckle to some metallic 
object, a decided spark was seen. This phenome- 
non was general in New York. Even gas might 
be ignited by the spark, provided the pipe was 
warm. Professor Loomis attributed the develop- 
ment of electricity to the friction of the leather 
upon woollen cloth. The electricity of the leather 
was of the resinous kind ; 
duce the highest effect, there must be a combina- 
tion of several favourable circumstances; and it 
is most abundant in very cold weather. He was 
not, however, aware whether the greater number 
of electrical phenomena in New York had any- 
thing to do with the geological formation. 
Professor Hennesey, on simultaneous isother- 
mal lines, stated that, if temperature was re- 
corded at every station on the surface of the 
earth at a mean given time, then a line traversing 
places of equal temperature would be a simul- 
taneous isothermal line, the forms depending on 
the diurnal range and on the physical conditions 
influencing temperature. If the earth was at 
rest and without atmosphere, these lines would 
be circles, having their ee 3 perpendicular to a 
line joining the centres of the earth and sun. 
This would be nearly the case in a body turning 
slowly on its axis; with more rapid rotation the 
isothermal lines would be elongated in a direc- 
tion parallel to that of rotation, but modified, as 
in the case of the earth, by motion, by the atmos- 
phere, land and sea, and thus would assist in 
pointing to a connection between such pheno- 
mena and atmospheric perturbations. These iso- 
thermal lines would also disprove or confirm the 
supposed connection between te aha mag- 
netism and terrestrial temperature. 
Section B. In a paper on the use of the prism 
| in detecting impurities, Dr. Gladstone stated 





being uncertain of 


| the purpose of supplying the albumen. 


and, in order to pro- | 


were easily purified by this method. Dr. 


| retained their vitality was 8 





Con- 


ing-houses than taverns in 
so their occupations 


were more meet 
necticut. As tie ir 
—simple and industrious. “ We raised our own 
flax, rotted it, hackled it, dressed it, and spun it. 
The little wheel, turned by the foot, had its place, 
and was as familiar as if it had been a member of 
the family.” In everything they did there was a 
touch of Methodism. Thus, when a house was 
commenced they sung a hymn, beginning in this 


habits, 





style:— 

If God to build the house deny 
rhe builders work in vain. 
nless the Lord doth shingle it 
It will blow down again. 


A combination of piety with technicality which 
almost borders on the ludicrous. One of the 
earliest accomplishments which Mr. Goodrich ac- 
quired was the national one of whitt/ing—which 
he quite exalts to the rank of a national institu- 
tion—* Why is it he—rather coolly as- 
suming that to be fact which is a fact by no 
means), why is it that we in the United States 
surpass all other nations in the excellence of our 
all kinds? Why are our axes, knives, 
spades, ploughs, the best in the world? 
Because—in part, at least—we learn, in early 
life, this alphabet of mechanics, theoretical and 
practical — wihittling. Nearly every hand is 
trained toit. We know and feel the difference 
between dull and sharp tools.” 

In this pleasant, 
two very respectable volumes. 
number of anecdotes about men and things, as 
they have come within the observation of Mr. 
Goodrich during his somewhat eventful career. 
Altogether the work may be recommended as 
affording some interesting and instructive reading. 
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that the prism and hollow wedge were already 
used as a commercial means of ascertaining the 
purity of some substances, and suggested the use 
of the prism as a means of detecting the presence, 
or of proving the absence, of coloured impurities, 
especially i in confectionery, te a, must: ard, &c., and 
also in the examination of wines, pigments used 
in the Fine Arts, and other chemical prepara- 
tions. 

Dr. Daubeny described a method of refining 
sugar, known as Mr. Oxland’s process. Ac- 
cording to the ordinary method, bullocks’ 
blood was the material usually employed for 
Mr. 
Oxland adopted the superphosphate of alumina, 
in conjunction with animal charcoal, as a substi- 
tute for the bullocks’ blood—in both cases the 
object being to separate and carry off the various 
impurities which were present in the expressed 
syrup. When bullocks’ blood was used, a portion 
of uncoagulated animal matter, with certain salts, 
was left in the juice, occasioning thus a loss of 
saccharine matter. When the superphosphate of 
alumina was employed, a larger portion of the 
impurities was got rid of; and thus a more per- 
fect purification was made of the feculent mat- 
ters, so that several varieties of sugar, which 
were rejected in the ordinary process of refining, 
Dau- 
beny suggested that this reagent might be used 
advantag eously, not only in the purifies ition of 


sugar, but also in other processes of the labo- 
ratory. 

Section C.—A new species of Eurypterus has 
been discovered in the old red sandstone of Here- 


Mr. Symonds, on examining the cor- 
relation of the rocks in which the re was 
found, st: ited that they were grey sandstones 
passing upwards into red sandstones ro the old 
red conglomerate. The Eurypterus is a Silurian 
fossil of the lower tilestones, with 
Pterygotus and others at Kington, with 
Cephalaspis Lyellii and others at Kidderminster; 
but this was a large crustacean of a different and 
entirely new species; and, as crustaceans might 
be de spe nded on for the classific ation of rocks by 


fordshire. 


associated 


ana 


fossils, the discovery of a fossil of this magnitude 
was of great importance in determining the age 
of a rock with certainty. 

Section D.—A report of the committee appointed 


to investigate the vitality of seeds was read by 
Dr. Daubeny. From this it appears that the 
shortest period for which any of the seeds had 
years, and the 
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longest 43 years. Grouping the plants according | 
to their natural orders, and selecting the follow- 
ing, some idea may be gained of the plants the | 
seeds of which retained their vitality longest : 
Graminacez, 8 years ; Liliacez, 10 years ; Coni- | 
fers, 12 years ; Myrtacex, 18 years; Tiliaces, 27 | 
years; Leguminosez, 43 years. Attention was 
drawn to the fact that the seeds which retained 
their vitality longest were those which had least 
albumen surrounding their embryos, as the Legu- 
minose ; while those which had large quantities 
of albumen, as the Graminacez, lost their vitality 
soonest. Many seeds of which obtained from Egyp- | 
tian mummies had been planted, which had always 
failed to giveany indicationsof vitality. Mr. Moore, 
of the Dublin Botanic Gardens, had however, suc- 
ceeded in producing a new species of leguminous 
plant from seeds obtained from an Egyptian 
mummy ; he had also grown a crop of young 
barberry trees from planting a quantity of the 
jam, which showed that boiling did not injure 
the seed ; on the contrary, many seeds grew the 
better from being placed in boiling water before | 
they were set. 

Mr. Ogilby, in a paper on the dispersion | 
of particular breeds of domestic animals, as 
connected with the great ethnological divisions | 
of mankind, stated that the power of domesti- | 
cating animals appeared to exercise great influ- 
ence on the civilisation of mankind. The most 
degraded forms of the human race were always 
found where the men did not occupy themselves 
with the breeding and rearing of cattle. Mr. 
Ogilby contended that certain breeds of sheep 
had always appeared with particular races of | 
men ;and we had no better guide now to the 
original types of mankind than were afforded by 
certain races of sheep. 

Section E.—Dr. O’Donovan, in a paper on the 
characteristics, physical and moral, of the Gaels | 
of Ireland and Scotland, said that it was now 
generally admitted that the Geadhil, or ancient 
inhabitants of Ireland and of the Highlands of | 
Scotland, and the Cymri, or ancient Britons, were 
the descendants of the Celtw of Gaul, the tra- 
dition being that they came from Spain to 
Ireland. Herodotus is the first writer who | 
mentions the Celta as dwelling in Europe towards | 
the setting sun. But the fullest account isin the 
Commentaries of Czsar, where they are described 
as a wartike race occupying a large part of Gallia. 
A colony of the same race occupied Spain under 
the name of Celtiberi. These were probably the 
ancestors of the Celt of Ireland. A number of 
ancient Gaulish words, that had been preserved 
by classic writers, affords grounds for believing | 
that the language was a kindred one with that of 
the original dialects of the British Isles. The 
name of Celtz was never applied to the Irish 
till the seventeenth century, and they never | 
applied it to themselves. The Celtz of Gaul had 
made some progress in civilisation; they had | 
priests called Druids, and believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul and metempychosis. They 
worshipped Mercury as the inventor of all the 
arts. The Germans, on the other hand, had no 
priests, performed no sacrifices, and worshipped 
material objects, as the sun and moon—a distinc- 
tion between the races holding good even at the | 
present day. : 

Section F.—In a paper on the effects of the new 
gold field, as an instrument of purchase, on the 
production and distribution of real wealth, Pro- 
fessor Cairnes said that he intended only to con- 
sider the effect of the increased quantity of gold 
as real wealth, not as money, which might be 
termed nominal wealth. Some political econo- 
mists consider that an increased quantity of 
money produces no beneficial effect, and that the 
ultimate result will be a general rise in prices of | 
articles; but others look upon an increase of gold 
as a public advantage, and producing, by in- 
creasing the demand, a corresponding increase of 
wealth. The conclusion of Professor Cairnes is, 
that the only effect of the new gold is to alter the 
distribution of real wealth, but not to add directly 
to its aggregate amount. 

Section G.—Mr. Scott Russell gave some in- 
teresting particulars repecting the Great Eastern | 
ship. It has been found by experience that a 
steam ship cannot be profitably worked which is 
of a less size than a ton to a mile of the voyage 
she was to perform, carrying her own coal. Now, | 
the distance to Australia and back, the original | 
destination of the Great Eastern, was 25,000 
miles, whereas the vessel was only 22,000 tons, 
instead of corresponding to the mileage. She | 
was, therefore, in fact, small for the work to be | 
performed. The idea of building a vessel capable ! 








| 





| Phidias himself to devote his time to the task. 








of performing the voyage to India or Australia 
and back, carrying her own coal, originated in a 
man famous for large ideas, Mr. Brunel; hence 
the Great Eastern. This vessel was built on the 
wave principle, which he himself had first pro- 
pounded, which had been found to be the true 
principle, and was now generally adopted. Whena 
vessel about to be built was required for a certain 
speed, the first thing was to make a calculation of 
the size of the midship section on the vessel. In 


| sailing from one place to another it was necessary 
| to excavate a canal out of the water large enough 


for the whole body of the ship to pass through. 
To do this most economically the midship section 
must be as small as possible, and this was the 
case in the Great Eastern, which was propor- 
tionately small. If the speed of a vessel was 
fixed at 10 miles an hour, on referring to the 
table of the wave principle the length of the 
bows ought to be 60 feet, and of her stern about 
40 feet; and if a larger vessel was required there 
would be nothing more todo than to put a middle 
body between the bow and the stern. At the 


| speed at which it was intended to drive the Big 


Ship, it was found that the length of the bow 
should be 330 feet, the length of the stern 
220 feet, and of the middle body 120; and giving 
10 feet for the screw-propeller, the total length 
was 680 feet. The lines on which she was con- 
structed were an extended copy of the lines of 
all ships which he had built since he had first laid 
down the wave principle. There was no novelty 
in the construction of the vessel except the intro- 
duction of the cellular system, which had been 
so successfully applied in the Britannia Bridge. 
This construction all round the bottom and under 
the deck of the ship gave the greatest amount of 


| strength to resist crushing that could be pro- 
| cured. The vessel would be propelled by a screw | 


and two paddles, giving her 2500 nominal horse- 
power. As to the speed, that point was a secret 
reserved at present for the owners. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS FOR 








No. 1, “The Wellington Star Monument,” is a 
very queer design: a base ornamented with twisted 
columns, embattled at top, with cannon peeping out 
of embrasures ; Peace and Justice at the sides: a tall 
twisted column rising out of this base lifts in air a 
statue of the Duke. 

No. 2, “‘ Mars.” —A poor pedestal, round which are 
life-size bas-reliefs of several of the Duke’s most 
famous officers. On the pedestal is a group, which is 
very good of its kind, of a Minerva-looking Britannia, 
crowning the Duke with laurel. 

No. 3, ‘To be or not to be.”—The base of this 
has a bas-relief in front, representing the Battle of 
Waterloo; inthe foreground is Napoleon, entreated to 
fly ; behind is the Duke on horseback, with a Victory 
crowning him. A similar bas-relief at the back repre- 
sents the Battle of Seringapatam. Four figures, sup- 
posed to represent the incongruous characters of 
Minerva, War, Peace, and Prosperity, occupy the 


| corners of the pedestal; and upon it is placed a group 


| 





| 


of the Duke reclining in a contemplative attitude, 
with a Fame behind him with a particularly large 
trumpet—“‘summoning the hero,” says the artist’s 
description, ‘from mortal to immortal life.” Not 
badly executed. 

No. 4 is a poor design. The Duke stands holding 
a laurel wreath in his hand, as if he had a very cha- 
racteristic objection to commit the absurdity of put- 
ting it on his head. A very queer-looking British 
lion crouches at his feet, and at the corners of the 
base are four ordinary-looking female figures, which 
do not seem to represent anything in particular. 

No. 5, ‘Through courage and circumspection to 
victory,” is a poor production. On the usual pillar, 
instead of the Duke, is a winged female figure, gilded, 
holding an olive branch in one hand and a cornucopia 
in the other. Before the pillar stands a figure of the 
Duke in the act of sheathing (‘‘drawing,” says the 
official catalogue) his sword, supported by two 
figures, one holding a laurel wreath, the other a 
shield of the arms of England; and at their feet is 
the Genius of History ‘‘ making a note of it.” 

No. 6 is an ambitious work, with a foundation of 
porphyry, a base of bronze, with shields of arms 
of conquered nations; on this an oval base of 
marble with bas reliefs, two allegorical and two 
historical, and the usual four allegorical per- 
sonages at the corners: this time they are Strength, 
Justice, Temperance, and Prudence. Over all this 


| is a sarcophagus, on which stands the principal 


THE WEL- | 


LINGTON MONUMENT AT WESTMINSTER | : . : 
| his sword to an allegorical lady, representing Bri- 


HALL. 


Arter the cost of the grand public funeral of the | 


Duke of Wellington had been paid, it was found that 
there still remained in hand 25,0002. out of the sum 
which the representatives of the people had voted for 
the purpose. After some deliberation as to what 
should be done with this surplus, it was at length 
very properly resolved to devote it to a grand monu- 
ment of the hero, to be erected over his tomb, under 
the dome of the metropolitan Cathedral. In order 
that the highest art might be obtained, the work was 
throw open to the competition of the sculptors of the 
whole world. The price which was offered for the 
monument was such as to make it worth the while of 
The 
occasion was worthy of the highest genius. Ten 
months were given for the preparation of the models, 
And in the grand area of Westminster Hall the curious 
may now see the result of the competition. There are 
eighty-three models, all to the same scale, the work 


| of sculptors, we are told, of all the principal countries of 


Europe and of America, arranged very advantageously 
in three rows along the length of the hall. We went 


{to see them with rather raised anticipations of the 
| delight and the instruction which we should derive from 


this exhibition of the monumental art of the world, 
when 20,0002. was the prize, and the Great Captain 
the subject. We took first a deliberate walk up 
and down the three long lines, in order to select those 
designs which were best worth study; and we are 


| compelled to say that the result of this comprehensive 


glance at the whole collection was a growing feeling 
of the profoundest astonishment and disappointment. 
The majority of them must surely have been modelled 
by the “artists” who do confectionary and time- 
pieces ; some of them by men who never modelled a 
piece of sculpture of any kind before; and the best of 
them look like mere studies of the allegorical mon- 
strosities in Westminster Abbey. 

The Duke is represented in all kinds of ways. 
Living and dead; at all periods of his life, from boy- 
hood to exaggerated decrepitude; in all attitudes— 
standing, sitting, reclining, supine, on foot, and on horse- 
back; in all degrees of likeness and unlikeness; in 
all characters—as a private gentleman, an English 
general, a Roman warrior, a duke, and a disembodied 
spirit. Two gentlemen propose to erect mortuary 
chapels in the midst of St. Paul’s; two others prefer 


| triumphal arches; but the idea which the majority 


have played variations upon is a base, with allegorical 
figures grouped around it, out of the midst of which 
rises a pillar more or less tall, upon whose summit is 
perched a statue of the illustrious dead. 

Disappointed as we were, we conscientiously worked 
through the whole series of designs; and we present 
our readers with a few of our pencil annotations upon 
them. 








group: Wellington nude, except that a sheet is 
thrown round the lower half of his body, presents 


tannia, who is crowning him with laurel; on the left 
an Angel of Peace invites him to heaven; and the 
Genius of History, on the right, is recording his ex- 
ploits. The figures well executed. 

No. 7 is an ambitious and well-executed design ; 
but we cannot approve the mixture of classical alle- 
gory and English reality—Britannia and a Chelsea 
pensioner, Fame with her trumpet and a Grenadier 
with his bearskin—which adorn the base; nor do we 
think that it was a happy conception to represent the 
great Captain in his robes of ceremony, holding the 
great sword of state before his nose, in the character 
of a mere attendant at a royal pageant. 

No 8 bears the palm for absurdity of design and 
wretchedness of execution. A figure such as_ the 
wooden inhabitants of a Noah’s ark wotld be, if cut by 
a Frenchman, is intended to represent the Duke; and 
four allegorical figures to match keep guard at the 
corners of the pedestal. The thing is ludicrous. 

No. 9 is well executed: a base, ornamented with 
bas reliefs, supports a pedestal surrounded by the 
inevitable four allegorical figures—here History, 
Fame, Diplomacy (the first time, we apprehend, that 
Diplomacy ever found itself so honoured), and Peace; 
and on the pedestal stands F. M. the Duke, with a 
Genius of Victory crowning him, and a Genius of 
War inciting him to fresh deeds. 

No. 10, “‘ Arno,” has a square base with bas-reliefs 
on the sides, and the four allegorical figures, Science, 
Temperance, Constancy, and Protective Force (!) on 
the corners; and above rises the principal group 
—Wellington in a mantle, with a pretty young 
lady with a seductive countenance leading him 
off by the hand; while another young lady, 
on the other hand, appears to be falling into 
hysterics at the success of her rival. The cata- 
logue which is sold at the doors calls it “a work of 
great power and beauty ;” de gustibus, &e. 

No. 11 is hardly to be styled a monument. It is a 
tomb or chapel, of renaissance design; the only 
statuary about it consists of five small figures intro- 
duced in niches, and quite subordinate to the build- 
ing. A good design for what it is, but very unsuitable 
for the purpose it is intended for. 

No. 12, with the motto 

‘Tis not my profit doth lead my honour, 

My honour it, 
is one of the most thoughtful and original, and on 
the whole successful, of the designs: an enriched 
round arch, beneath which is a bronze sarcophagus 
with figures seated on its ends, is surmounted by 4 
well-grouped mass of sculpture surmounted by 2 
statue. 

No. 13 is clever, and striking, and brilliant, and 
foreign; it is a shrine, under which is a rich sarco- 
phagus, on whose lid reclines a figure of the Duke in 
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ducal robes ; 
corners, Valour, Prudence, Justice, and ‘Truth. 
monument is built up of coloured marbles, and gilt 
copper, and mosaics, and polychrome, and is really 


very striking and pretty, but not the kind of thing | 


which we should desiderate for the monument of the 
plain stern practical warrior and statesman whom it 
purposes to commemorate. 


No. 14 is the only one of all the eighty-three | 


designs which has at all taken the Gothic monu- 
mental tomb as the base ‘of its conception; and we 
cannot say that it is at all successful. A shrine with 
arcaded sides and a gabled roof, in a style which is 
some kind of Byzantine, has beneath it a very stiff, 


ungraceful figure of the Duke in his full-dress uni- | 


form, and not even a cloak or a ducal robe to hide its 
ugliness, lying supine, with clasped hands, and heels 
tilted up on his spur-rowels. 


No. 15 is a sitting figure of the Duke of no par- | 


ticular merit, on a base of ditto. 


No. 16 is composed of an allegorical group of | 
average merit—Clio, Cupid, Eternity, Hercules, Vic- | 


tory, Britannia, and Fame; while the subject of the 
monument has two medallions allotted to his effigies. 

No. 17 is a somewhat singular idea. A bronze 
effigy of the Duke is laid upon a tomb, whose sides 
are ornamented with bas-reliefs of the Nativity and 
the Resurrection, while at its corners, as supporters, 
are groups of the most celebrated men in English 


history, such as Alfred, Cromwell, Shakspere, Milton, | 


Drake, &c. The scriptural subjects on the tomb are 


intended, we suppose, to intimate the faith and hope | 


of the deceased Christian; the groups around his 
tomb, to show us that this Christian was one of thecom- 
pany of England’s greatest men. The latter idea 
seems to us rather clumsily and too prominently 
worked out by this inharmonious assemblage of mere 
copies of well-known effigies. The ideas, however, are 
just and appropriate, and the statuary is very well 
executed. 

No. 18 is a fine triumphal arch of Corinthian order, 
with an equestrian statue of the Duke at the top. 
Beneath this arch a sarcophagus is placed, with an 
effigy upon it in ducal robes. The archisa fine work, 
and would do excellently well out of doors on a 
sufficiently large scale; but it would not be very 
appropriate as a monument in the centre of St. Paul’s. 
And the sarcophagus, which is placed transversely 
under the arch, blocking it up, and with the head and 
feet stowed away under the wings of the arch, is 
awkward and out of place. 

No. 19 is among the best of the designs exhibited. 
A good base, ornamented with bas-reliefs, supports an 
excellent group of allegorical figures, spirited and 
well composed ; and, crowning all,a statue of the Duke 
in uniform, with horseman’s cloak, which hardly 
harmonises with the rich classical group below. 

No. 20. A tolerable statue of the Duke on a 


pedestal, surrounded by four allegorical figures, in- | 


tended to represent Europe, England, Ireland, and 
India, better grouped and suited to the rest of the 
design than in the case of the majority of these alle- 
gorical quartetts. 

No. 21. A good statue of the Duke returning his 
sword to its sheath, with seven of those wearisome 


allegorical figures about the base, sufficiently good of | 


their kind. 

No. 22, ‘* Di quell’ umile Italia.” 
above which, on a pedestal, stands a figure of the 
Duke; and on its corners are seated allegorical 
figures ; of no particular excellence. 

No. 23. A piece of art of the confectionary school. 

No. 24, * Jacta est alea.” A base with bas-reliefs 
of Badajos and Waterloo, on whose corners are seated 
four Life Guardsmen around a square pedestal, which 
supports a statue ofthe Duke. A couple of grotesque 
conventional British lions lie on the base. 

No. 25. The Duke, standing on a rock, is surrounded 
by allegorical female figures, which represent Wisdom, 
Prudence, Valour, and Justice ; Britannia is crowning 
the Duke, and Peace looking on approvingly. Sol- 
diers of different arms of the service at the corners of 
the base do not harmonise with the allegories. 

No. 26. An empty mausoleum, with four British 
lions and four allegorical groups round it; and at top 
a group of the Duke “calmly resigning himself to 
Immortality, with his right hand placed upon his 
breast, affirming ‘I have done my duty.’” 
Duke has only a sheet thrown round him, and appears 
to be very ill indeed. The idea is not a brilliant one. 

No. 27, “‘Immer strebe zum Ganzen.” Statue, in 
uniform, on a pillar; Victory, Valour, History, and 


and the inevitable four allegories at the | 
The | 


A square tomb, | 


No. 31. A wretched design of the Duke lying in 
state, with Britannia looking on, and two British 
lions at the foot of the monument. 

No. 32, Alpha.” Wellington, with allegories as | 
usual; in front of the base the car of Britannia, | 
surrounded by sea-nymphs riding over the waves. 
A good design for this allegorical kind of thing. 

No. 33, ‘* Nameless.” Four seated figures, sup- 
posed to represent Courage, Military Services (!), 
Pruderce, and Valour, carry banner-staves on their 
shoulders, and seem a good deal incommoded by the 
weight of the statue of the Duke, which is placed at | 
top Behind, Britannia mounted on her Unicorn, | 
and attended by her Lion, is crowning the Duke with 
laurel; and, in front, a lady whom we have not the 
pleasure to know, who is crowned and bears a cornu- 
copia, is kneeling to the Duke. 
| No. 34 is intended to be a Gothic design. Under 
a * Gothic” canopy, surmounted by a figure of the 
Duke, is a tomb laid across the bodies of two 
British lions; and outside the canopy the corners of 
the base are graced by couplets of figures. One couplet 
consists of a naked male figure with a lion’s skin 
round his loins, beside a Greek female. The next is 
a modern English lady, attended by a gentleman in 
| paletot and riding boots. What do they mean ? 

No. 35, “Alpha.” Wellington stands on a pedestal, 
and around the three estates of the realm mourn for 
| him, the Lord Chancellor representing the Honse of 
Lords, and Mr. Speaker the House of Commons. 
Sufficiently well executed; but we must object that 
the fact that everybody mourned him is not the lead- 
ing truth which is to be embodied in a monument of 
| the Duke. 

(To be continued.) 
| 
} 





EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART IN | 
AMERICA. 
Tue project for instituting an annual exhibition 
of Works of British Art at New York, seems 
likely to be successfully carried out. A cata- 
logue of the works, with which it is proposed to 
open the exhibition next month, has been for- 
warded to us; it comprises 168 works in oil, and 
178 in water colours. As might have been anti- 
cipated, the collection at short notice of 300 
works, which should adequately represent British 
art, has been found no easy matter. We find, 
however, in the catalogue the names of Anthony, 
Armitage, Madox Brown, Sidney Cooper, A.R.A., | 
F, Danby, A.R.A., F. Goodall, A.R.A., J. D. 
Harding, J. C. Hook, A.R.A., J. C. Horsley, 
A.R.A., Holman Hunt, G. Lance, D. Maclise, | 
R.A., R. Redgrave, R.A., J. Sant, F. Stone, 
| A.R.A., E. M. Ward, R.A., together with many 
younger and rising painters, not possessing the | 
| questionable distinction of an Academic tail- 
| piece. 

Among the water-colourists we find Absolon, 
W. Bennett, J. Callow, G. Cattermole, E. H. 
Corbould, D. Cox, C. Davidson, G. Fripp, C. 
Haag, W. Hunt, P. J. Naftel, O. Oakley, Colling- 
wood Smith, Clarkson Stanfield, R. A., F. Tayler, 
| H. Warren, &c. &c. On the whole, therefore, in 
| both departments we may conclude that a tole- 

rably fair selection has been obtained. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue Committee of the Art-Treasures Exhibition 
have resolved to close it on the 15th of October 
next. The British Medical Journal remarks: 
It is decided to place the statue of Jenner—the 





| fruit of a European subscription—in the open | 


space at Trafalgar-square. The statue will be 
placed on the same front of the square, but at the 
opposite corner to that occupied by the effigy of 
the late Sir Charles Napier. The King of 
Prussia, on his expected visit to Halle, will decide 





| upon the place where the monument of Handel is | 


The | 


Peace, seated on the corners of the base, which is of | 


granite, with bronze bas-reliefs of battles, &c. 

No. 28. “ The Duke, with his foot on the globe,” 
and an array of standards, inscribed with the names 
of his victories, form a background for the figure, which 
is receiving a laurel crown from Britannia. On one side 
is the British lion; on the other, a despairing figure 
« Despotism. The design is among the best. 

No. 29 is an equestrian figure of the Duke, 
perched on a big boulder-stone, which crowns a mass 
ofrocks round which allegorical figures of Victory 
and History, War and Peace, Ireland and Scotland, 
and Britannia for England, are grouped. 

No. 30. “ Her Majesty mourning the memory of the 
Counsellor, the Hero, and the Friend”; as if that were 
the great lesson which the life of Wellington has for 
posterity—that the Queen was sorry to lose him. 


to be erected. Prof. Heidel is busily working at | 
the model, and devotes the rest of his time to the 
busts of Niebuhr and Weiss (the geologist), for 
the Aula of the University of Berlin. The | 
picture gallery of Count Schénbein, in the Castle 
of Weissenstein, in Pommersfelden, has been sold | 
for three million florins. Rumour attributes the 





‘ purchase toan Emperor.—tThe first of the bassi- | 
) rilievi for the monument to be erected, at Moscow, | 





to Czar Nicholas, has been completed by M. | 
Ramasanow, the Moscow sculptor. It represents 
the cholera riots in 1830, when the Emperor, as 
will be recollected, suddenly appeared among the 
enraged populace, and, by calling out to them 


with a thundering voice, “Down upon your | 
knees!” made them obey and disperse. The | 


second rilievo represents a scene from the revo- 


lution of the 14th (26th) December 1825 ; the | 





| the ear-piercing notes of Picco. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


THE PSALTERY. 
Tue public have pretty nearly got tired of Picco 
and his pipe, though his performance was really 
an extraordinary one, and far from mere char- 
latanism. We have recently had an opportunity 


| of witnessing a performance in reality not less 


extraordinary, and much more agreeable, than 
It is that of a 
certain Jose Maria de Silveira, a “ Portuguese 
minstrel,” upon the psaltery. 

The psaltery was introduced iato Europe from 
the East; it is the ancestor of the modern piano- 
forte. The instrument consists of a flat box, in 
the shape of a trapezium or truncated triangle, 


| upon which is stretched a series of metal strings, 


passing over two sets of bridges. It is played 
with two quills, one of which the performer holds 
in each hand, and with which he strikes, or 
rather scratches, the chords. From the attempts 
to improve this instrument arose the clavicorde ; 
and from this latter, according to M. 
Fetis, the idea of the modern piano was 
taken. As none of the _ fantasias of 
the ancient Hebrews or Babylonians have 
been handed down to us, we do not know 
what kind of music they contrived to elicit from 
their psalteries. In the hands of Senhor Silveira, 
passages requiring the most rapid execution are 
performed with marvellous precision and facility; 
and, by way cf astonishing the multitude, the 


| performer, after suffering his eyes to be blind- 


folded, and covering the strings of his instrument 
with a silk handkerchief, displays an equal facility 
of execution. This, however, is less wonderful than 
it seems to the uninitiated. The Senhor is really 
a good musician, and has acquired a mastery on 
a comparatively rude and simple instrument 
which is really astonishing. The question natu- 


| rally arises—seeing that the nations of antiquity 


possessed an instrument capable of producing a 
volume of harmony, such as that which Senhor 
Silveira elicits from his psaltery—was their music 
of that simple character which is usually attri- 


buted to it ? 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Sapter’s Wells Theatre has reopened under the 
management of Mr. Phelps, for the usual 
dramatic season. “IT presume (savs a corres- 
pondent of the Builder) it is intended that in the 
new Covent-garden Theatre every improvement 
will be adopted which can add to scenic effect. 
Let me recommend the abolition, or rather modi- 
fication, of those hideous objects—foot-lights. 
What occupant of pit or stall has not often felt 





annoyed that he could only see the heads of the 


actors (when half way down the stage) over or 
between these unshapely obstacles, which, though 
sometimes eighteen inches high, barely shelter his 


eye from the flaring, smoky glare of the gas 
| Argands, and which form 
| which would mar the effect of the best pictorial 
| group or stage scene ever produced.”——The re- 


a harsh foreground 


turns of last week’s receipts for the charity in 


aid of which the festival was held at Worcester, 
terminating on Saturday last, show the following 
results :— 








1857. 1854. 
"TUQSGRY use ics ses . £259 10 O ... £255 10 11 
Wednesday, early service es 7 0 0 
Ditto, oratorio oe, aan we @ 323 0 { 
Thursday, early service 56 42 10 0 ¢ 
Ditto Oratorio oo ' a ae 184 2 lil 
Friday, early service .. 48 4 2 0 0 
| Ditto, oratorio ae, sce 248 621 wae sa 





£981) 12 7 £1024 


Thus it will be seen that there has been a falling 
off in the receipts of the 
comparison with those in 1854 of nearly 447. 


charity this vear on 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Mr. THACKERAY'’S new serial will be commenced 
in November; its earlier scenes will be laid in 
America.——The 
nouncements of new works: 
| India,” by J. Bruce Norton, Esq.; and “ A Month 
in the Forests of Franee,” 
Berkeley, reprinted, we presume, from The Fie/d 
newspaper, in which it recently appeared. —A 
French writer, M. Cucheval Clarigny. has issued 
1 * History of the Press in England and Ame- 


following are among the an- 
“The Rebellion in 


by the Hon. Grantley 


third, the surrender of Gérgey ; and the fourth, | rica,” professing, among other things, to tell all 


the arrival of the imperial family at Moscow by 
the newly-opened railway. 


Frenchmen the secrets of the various organs of 
English opinion.——An_ historical and genealo- 
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atlas of all the known countries of 
from the birth of Christ down to our own 
is announced as shortly to appear from the 

Julius Perthes. Dr. Carl 
in the University of Bonn, 


gical 
world 
times, 
celebrated house 
Hopf, “ Privatdocent ” 





of 


is the author. The book will be completed in 
nine parts. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay 


is to be one of the new peers, by the 
Baron Macaulay. Lord Robert Grosvenor will 
take the title of Baron Ebury, which is the name 
of of the oldest manors in his family.——An 
official dispatch has been received at the Foreign- 
office from her Majesty’s consul at Tripoli, throw- 
ing some doubt on the reported death of Dr. 
Vogel.—The Rev. George p hillips, B.D., Rector 
of Sandon, Essex, has been elected President 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in the room of the late 
Dr. Joshua King. ——Mr. W. H. Russell gave his 


one 








narrative of the campaign in the Crimea in 
the Nottingham Exchange-rooms on Wed- 
nesday evening. The Inverness Courier pub- 


lishes a list of the subscribers for the erection of 


a monument at Cromarty in honour of the late 
Hugh Miller. “The amount” (122/. 13s. 2d.), 
says the Courier, “is quite unworthy of the 


object, and we trust the committee will not think 
of commencing the work with the sum at present 
at their disposal. Few authors have more tho- 


roughly identified themselves with the place of 


their birth than Hugh Miller. It is, therefore, 
most fitting that any monument to be erected to 
him should be placed at Cromarty; and we 
would call on our brethren of the press to 
make it known as widely as possible that 
it is in contemplation to erect this monu- 
ment in the scene of his geological triumphs.” 
——M. Flourens, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, announced in the 
last sitting the death of Dr. Marshall Hall, in 
these terms :—“I have the sorrow to make known 
to the Academy the death of Dr. Marshall Hall, 
one of its most esteemed correspondents, and one 
of the most celebrated physiologists of our epoch. 
Science loses in him a man of rare talent, an able 
observer, a sagacious thinker, and one who has 
enriched physiology with ingenious theories 
and experiments.” 


title of 


of 


the | 


years 1854, 1855, and 1856, the following impor- 


tations were made into France:—Of books in 
dead, foreign, or the French language, the quan- 


tity during the three years was 629 tons, and the 
value thereof 235,800/.; of paper the quantity 
was 114 tons, of the value of 40,000/.; of engrav- 
ings, 233 tons, of the value of 29,900/.; and music, 
4 tons, of the value of 1700/. The value of the 
books, paper, engravings, and music which passed 


through France on the way to foreign countries | 


was, during the three years in question, 83,8001. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
Mrs. Catherine 
of Much Ado 


HAYMARKET. ilitiaiaiai of 
Sinclair. Shakspere’s comedy 
pal ORF Fo 

Apetpnt.—Mr. T. P. Cooke’s appearance. Black- 
eyed Susan. 

How Mr. Buckstone, or anybody else, could 

have expected that Mrs. Catherine Sinclair 

would be anything but what she is—a complete 
and irredeemable failure—is marvellous to me. 

Gallantry, the most refined quality of which 

consists in telling a lady the truth rather than 

insult her with a falsehood, compels me to say 
that she is not, and never can be, an actress—far 
less an actress equal to the support of a difficult 

Shaksperian part. In the whole range of 

Shakspere’s female characters there are few, 

perhaps, more difficult than Beatrice. She is 

Mercutio in petticoats,—the very incarnation of 

natural wit glossed over with fashionable imper- 

tinence. But she is a woman too, and subject to 

a woman’s weakness. 

sprightly, with figure to fly “like a lapwing;” 

her voice must be musical, her manner instant 
and self-possessed. I,commend this programme 
of qualities to the reader, and leave Mrs. Cathe- 


| rine Sinclair to his judgment. 


A return has been printed showing the means | 
| misread the most important lines in the part. 


by which the rights of English authors are se- 
cured in the colonies. This is chiefly done by 
imposing an ad valorem duty of 15, 20, and 25 per 


cent. on the importation of foreign reprints of 


books first published in the United Kingdom. 
—-A prospectus has been issued of the Red 
Sea Telegraph Company, with a capital of 
300,000, for constructing the first section— 
Alexandria to Aden—of a line to India. The 
India Company have guaranteed a minimum 
annual revenue of 20,000/. on this portion, sub- 


ject to the approval (yet to be obtained) of the | 


Board of Control. Ultimately it is contemplated 
to extend the cable to Kurrachee, but mean- 
while the proposed section would, it is stated, 
reduce the distance from India to one week. A 
purchase of the Atlantic cable is proposed. 





| no means a second c':ildhood. 


On the Ist of September the following altera- | 


tion was made in the regulations regarding the 
issue and payment of money-orders:—The initial 
of the Christian name, if tendered by the re- 
mitter of a money-order, either verbally or in 
writing, will be taken, and payment of the rela- 


) CLARKE, Sir 


tive order will be made, provided the payee’s | 


not inconsistent therewith; and 
Christian name be _ advised 
in full, the initial of the payee’s signature 
to the order will in future  suffice.— 

return moved for by Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., the 
vuthor of the Public Libraries Act, shows that it 
has not been very generally adopted. At Aber- 
deen and Preston the question has not yet been 
mooted. At Haslingden, 
Limerick, Paddington, and Mary 


be 
the 


signature 
even if 


lebone, meetings 


of the ratepayers have been held, and the result 
has been a refusal by the majority to adopt the 
Act. In the City of London no steps have been 


taken since the formal refusal 
to adopt the Act of the 5th November 


the ratepayers 
1855. In 


St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, the 
Act was adopted, with the best results, in May 
1856, by 81 to 3 votes, and the library already 


includes 3150 volumes. 
levied for the expenses. 
has been adopted by 94 to 20 votes. 
Bristol, Greenwich, and Preston, 
public library already exists; and at the last- 
named town it is intended to take steps towards 
the adoption of the Act as soon as a sum of 3000/. 
has been raised by the inhabitants. In the 


A penny rate has been 
At Leamington the Act 
At Norwich, 





some kind of 


Kingston-on- Hull, | 





Much cannot be said in favour of the rest of 
the cast. Mr. Compton clearly did not under- 
stand Dogberry, for there was a stereotyped self- 
conscious grin upon his face, as much as to say— 
“See you here, good folk, what a booby am I!”— 
nothing of the stolid composure and _ self- 
asserting stupidity of Dogberry. Moreover, he 


Mr. Clark’s Verges was, perhaps, the only con- 
ception to which unqualified approbation can be 
given. The dressing was perfect, and the few 
lines with which Shakspere has niggardly en- 
dowed the “ goodman” 
Mr. Howe was too boisterous and a little too old 
for Benedick. But enough: all these short- 


comings were, perchance, pious sins on the part | 


of Mr. Buckstone, to make Mrs. Catherine Sin- 
clair fall the more easily. 

Mr. T. P. Cooke has discovered the elixir of 
life, and begun afresh with his second youth—by 


about the Adelphi stage every night in 
and we recommend every one 
who has an opportunity to go and see him. 
JACQUES, 


skipping 


L Ig 
slack-eyed ousan, 





OBITUARY. 








Charles Mansfield, Bart., M.D., at Brighton on 
7th Sept., after a lingering illness, in his 76th year. After 
receiving his preliminary education at St. Paul's School, 
Charles Clarke studied medicine at St. George’s Hospital 
Having been admitted a member of the Royal College of 
he served for a short time in the militia, and in 
the Household Brigade, but soon retired to private practice, 
and devoted himself to the special branch in which he 
became distinguished. He joined his brother also as 
lecturer, and for many years his classes were the most 
popular on subject. His “Observations on the 


Surgeons, 








this 








Diseases of Women and Children,” published in two parts 
in 1814 and 1821. is a standard work in obstetric medicine. 
Dr. Clarke received his M.D. degree from the Archbishop 
of Canterbu In 1831 he received a baronetcy, having 
then for some years held the appointment of physician to 

Adelaide. In 1842 he obtained the honorary 





f M.A. from the University of Cambridge, and 
ted a D.C.L. of Oxford in 1845. 
yyal Society, elected in 1825. Sir Charles Clarke 
1ed in private life. He had long 
uties of the profession, but continued to 
t in the progress of medicine. 


of the R 
was much est 








from the acti 
take deep inter 

Comte, M. Auguste, 
Philosophy,” at Paris on the 
Montpelier in 1798. 
and a friend of St. Simon. 
has been made known by the translations of Mr. 
Lewes and of Miss Martineau. Comte was formerly Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics In the Polytechnic School, 
latterly has lived in retirement, much esteemed by his 
friends. 

Des Barres, Baron Chaillou, in Paris, an eminent archzolo- 
gist, and author of esteemed works on the archeology of | 
Burgundy. 


the 


5th inst. He was born at 


In this country his chief work 


Herold set to music. 


In early life he was an ardent disciple | 


| Ains worth’'s R 


GRINSTED, Mr. 
dence in Ker 
his aequir 


his literary c 


zines 
LICHTENSTEIN, 


director of the 


Thomas Peter, 
inington, 


M., 
Royal Zoological 


aged 48 years. 
ements as a classical reader for the press, and | 
ntributions to various metropolitan maga. 


the distinguished Prussian naturs 
Museum at 





what suddenly a few days ago at Kiel. 
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were admirably spoken. | 


| When he was prematurely cut off the highest offic 
the law was within his reach; and I make no dou 
that by the great distinction he would have 
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He is hopping and | 
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dence to prolong his days, he would have afford« 
nobler subject for some future biographer than 1 
of those whose career it has been my task to delineat 





on the 7th inst., at his rej. 
He was known 


t 


acquire! 


as a judge, as a statesman, and as an orator, a dee 


interest would have been given to all the incidents 
his past life, which they want with the vulgar herd 
mankind, because he never sat on the bench, nor hai 
of nobility conferred upon him. 
remarkable circumstance would have been told re- 
specting his rise to be the most popular advocate 
his day, to be Attorney-General, and to be a powertu! 


titles 


One 


m 


debater in the House of Commons—that it was whol! 


unaccompani 


will with which, 


ed by envy. 


Those who have outstrip 
their competitors have often a great drawback up 
their satisfaction by observing the grudging and i! 
by some, their success is beh 
Such were Follett’s inoffensive manners and unques- 


tioned superiority, that all rejoiced at every step 


attained—as all wept when he was snatched away 
from the still higher honours which awaited him.— 


Lord Campbeli. 


THe HEAD OF 


tal Palace at 


Sydenham ; 


observe it, and say whether it be possible to conc 
The head tells 


a more thoroughly heroic head ? 
story of the whole man. 


It is the head of an athlet 


but an athlete possessing a soul—the grace of 


Apollo sitting upon the thews of Hercules. 


Su 


| man you would say at once was none of your se 


He was a Fellow | 


retired | 


chief of the system of “ Positive | 


G. H. | 
we know that such an unmistakeable man as Ww 


but | was living in the reign of Queen Victoria. 


He also wrote the libretto of an opera which | 


tary diterati, who appear to have the cramp in t! 


limbs whenever they move abroad, but one who c 


like the Greeks of old, ride, run, wrestle, box, dri 


or throw the discus at need, or put the stone, 


Ulysses him 


self ; 


or one who could do the s 


things, and in addition to them steer, pull an « 
shoot, fish, follow hounds, or make a good scor 
cricket, like a true Briton of modern times, in 7“ 
all our physical and intellectual degeneracy, 
which, indeed, we have a right to be sceptical. 


It 





1 


honour to Scotland that she produced such a critic 
Homer, only second to that which is hers in hav 


produced that poet who, of all moderns, has comp: 08 
poetry the most Homeric—even Walter Scott.— 
Bl 


lackwood. 
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m t fit guaranteed. 
To the CL ERGY and OTHE RS. =aue 
» best time to lay in Stores Candles 
, Soaps the will in all ability be dearer. PRICE 
‘ , BEST P ATENT COMPOSITES, 114d. per lb. nett cash 
cheaper kinds substituted. ) 
GENUINE HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, made of pure and 
asting material, 46s. and 48s. per ewt.—More need not be paid. 
The so-called ‘* Cheap Soaps” are really bad for economists 
WHITMORE and Crappock, Agents to ** Price's Patent ( 





ldest Servants, 16, Bishopsgat 


Company, 
street-within, 


Roce AL 


and formerly th 
London (E.¢ 


HERALDIC 


ALOGICAL INSTITUT 


OFFIC 


ION FOR 


E and 
GREAT 








3 BRIT AIN i d IRELAND, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. 
® Martin’s-lane c 
Fau Pedigrees traced from Old Documents, Monastic 





M: nus ripts, and O] 
fee 5s 


** Domesday Books,"’ Ancient 
: Works, at the British Muset un, 


Recor’ ; 
Heri ald 
Family Arms found and sketched, 2s. 
Armorii ul Bearings registered at the 
only legal office in London), 
Mr. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry, &c 
The Heraldic Library open from Eleven to F 
\ ATTRESSES, warranted not to wear 
- i hollow in the middle.—HEAL and SON have patente 
Pp 
P an improvement in the manufacture of Mattresses, whi 
prevents the material felting into a 
Mattresses made in the ordinary way. 


of Arms (the 


College 








, 
a 
h 
mass, as it does in all 


The Patent Mattresses 





















od are made of the very best wool and horsehair only, are rather 
licker than usual, and the prices are but a trifle higher than 
3 ier good Mattresses. Their Illustrated Catalogue of Bed- 
ads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture, contains also the 
ices of their Patent Mattresses, and is sent free by post. 
Hear and Son, 196, Tottenham-court-road (W.) 
T ‘ 
i Provi- | ERALDIC ENGRAVING.—Book Plate 
forded : with Arms, 7s.; Crest on Seal or Ring, 6s. 6d.; on die, 
an np 5s. Best L ol mdi m-made Lever Press, with crest-die, for stamp- 
eline 18s. Sent free for stamps. Documentary and 
=m F ev st workmans! 1ip only. Six heraldic engrave 
ofc permanent! vy employed.—Mr. CULLETON, Heraldic Ei 
10 dou graver to the Queen by special appoil ntmer it.—Royal Heraldic 
requir Office, 2, Long Acre (one door from St. Martin’s-lane) 
, a dee ij ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
dents Flatulency, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affec- 
tions, are speed removed by the use of COCKLE’S ANTI- 


‘herd 





BILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have 


nor now been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
em society for upwards of fifty years.—Prepared only by JAMES 

> CocKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-s ind to be had of 
told re- all Medicine Vendors in boxes, at 1s. 14d., : » 48. 6a., and 11s, 





— W. BENSON’S WATCH, CLOCK, and 














































a UO 6 CHRONOMETER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, Lud- 
dss gate-hill, London. Established 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manu- 
striy facturer of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every descrip- 
ck u tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention to his me 
“i ficent and unprecedented display of watches, which is admitted 
and to be the largest and best selected stock in London. It con- 
beh sists of Chronometer, Duniex, Patent, Detached Lever, Hori- 
unques- zontal, and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with all the 
: latest improvements, mounted in superbly-finished eng 
step turned and engraved Gold and Silver Cases. The de s 
d away engraved upon many of the cases are by eminent arti and 
| him.— ¢ only be obtained at this manufactory. If the important 
ot requisites, superiority of finish, combined with accuracy of 
performance, elegance, durability, — reasonableness of pric 
st fr are wish for, the intending urchaser should vi is 
— manufactory, or send for the ILLUS’ CRA t E D PAMP. HL E I’, 
1e U1 blished by J. W. BENSON (and sent applici 
r you ation), whic h cor ats 1ins sketches, prices 
2on what watch to buy, where to buy it, anc 
7 ] hundred letters have been recei\ red fr 
teils b ought watches at this manufactory, b« 
athl correct performances of the same. 
e | f OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
< From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856. e 
su artistic feeling in ornamentation, and 1 
r se in structure. From the Morning Chron O ‘Ex- 
in t¢ ellence of design and perfection in w Fr the 
— Morning Advertiser, Nov 1.—‘*The z which Mr. 
10 ¢ Be nson has obtained for the qualities of | 1 acture stands 
cd second to non From the Morning Hera NOV. The 
; high standing of Mr. Benson as a London ma ctu nust 
ne secure for hi a large ergo of public patz ge From 
1e § Nov. 3.—All that ca te, and 
an i 
sce “GOLD WATCHES, Merinantal 
8c accurate time-keepers, 8. 
spit each. Gold Lever Watches, d 
, al movements, 6/. 6s., 82. 8s., 102. 1 . 





to 40 guineas 


SILVER Wi ATCHES, izontal Movements, Jewelled, 
















& ., exact time-keepers, 2 21. 15s., 31. 158., to 5 
lver Lever Watches, hig i nishe d, Je welled m 
31 10s., 41. 10s., 52. 108., 77. 10s., 82. 10s., 102. 10s., to 20 guineas. 
vo Years’ Warranty a with every Watch, and sent, 





carriage p aid, to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of the 
kingdom, upon receipt of post-office or bankers’ order, made 






ym pos payable to J. W. BENSON, 83 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. _ 
pcott.— Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clubs supplied. Old 





Watehes taken in exchange. 
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' Canisters, at 2s., 
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GREAT COMFORT to INVALIDS.— PRIZE MEDAL OF THE PARIS 
A Places in Gardens rend : for s EXHIBITION, varded I I 3 
r str W ater-Closets t PATENT HERMETI s r SHES, Manufactt i 
CALLY-SEALED PAN, . Hair Brus s at t y 
t turn of cold r eft \ gy g G h th S 
ix a J s Likewis ! f Toi ‘ 
d s 1 s I 1d all k M 
porta sets 1 pum W holes 21, Provider are 
\ pros 1s, \ 3 R Sout Gallery, Crystal l 
t s S \ FYF! CO.'s § > 
I ste juar¢ r rece ‘ 
Just vethe ta. | : = H° LL WAYS PILLS a. sovereign 
[EBL ITY and NERVOUSNESS: a the most astonishing results ; an 
ymmplete Essay it Secret ¢ S¢ listre g r b ittacks of in stion should fortify t Svs 
~s ders; showing the i ist e] l s of summer by this 1 
scope in detecting, b ( s d alte ig “It removi sa struct s 
which commonly 1d to toms which stoma re he digestive powers when we 
cat ts a ritscu Dv I ered torpid by a sedentar T} S 
By SAMUEL LA MER I 1 I Ss i rts of the wo s 
ALLE) ¥, 20, Warwick-lane, I fix of this potent remedy.—Sold | ill Me 
who may be consult it his resid i \ 3 iro 1out the wor at Professor H 3 
1 from 6 till 8 establi its, 244, Strand, lon 80, M I 
rivr ’ ere : > Ne Y yy A. Stampa, Constantinople A. G 
W rH TE and SOFT HANDS all through | Sn E. Muir, Malta. 
the Winter.—1 LONDON SOAP CANDLI 1 " 
76, New Bond-s have ew (jz RE) HAIR RESTORE! to its 
SKIN SOAP, wh , A ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous H 
oftest of hands 1 h i 1d R ism cured by F. M HERRING’S PATENT 
K hardest wat I t ed | MAGNETI¢ ‘COMBS, HAIR ¢ i FLESH BRUSHES hey 
\ in u Sold in Sole I reparation, are always ready f 
| t he bes ind chea Wax vet t ¢ Brushes, 10s. and lds. ; ¢ 2 
Sperm, Composit 1 every kind of Candles, 5 Oil, & to 208s. G Hair and Baldness prevente F. M 
Price: I list sona I  F ntive Brush, price 4s. and 5s.—Offices 
A NEW DISC OVE! tY.—Mr. Hair b > pos 
eon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-str has ; st n, 24 
ly NI DESCRIPTION of A YTIBICTA 5B s He 
without s s y i i t; s 
original by l ‘tl y will NI VER ¢ H ANGE Ross, 119 S ar - 
COLOl R or DECAY, ye foun ery superior to any fumer 
teeth ever before used. hod does not r ire the ex SDDOL CVT , : 
Gaction a ~p eration i give sup- pu PTU RES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
t al ‘ ‘ ! 3 ranteed to rHOUT { TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S ated 
estore a ind n —De 1 Teeth ren- a ana otected by three patents, of Englar I 
red sot 1 in ma i and \V : ind from its great success in private pra s 
et At ho ym Ten t I w ma known as a public duty through the mediu 
= - ' the press In every case of single or double rupture, in eit 
| AIR-C U R L, LS NG LI ID. - ] Little sex, of a i however bad or long standing Itis : tally 
Queen-street, High Holborn ALEX. ] SS’S CURI 1} ing a cure in a w days, without in ve- 
ING FLUID saves the troubl t it s nle1c vill be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- 
or the use of curling irons: f imme tely is appl tured with trusses. Sent post-free to any part of tl Ww 1, 
either Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Hair, a beau ( stil with inst tions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. by post-offics 
is obtai Sold at 3s. 6d.: sent fre vel 4 | order, 0 by CHARLES BARKER, M.D , B K- 
stamps ; can be had of all chemists. street London.—Any infringement of this triple 


aot 





BEST HAIR-DYE ittle Queen- 

High Holborn.—ALE ROSS'S LIQUID DY! 

s of little trouble in ay ca on, pemtnat tn ofl and economi 

eal in use Sold from 3s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Private 
rooms for its us¢ Sold by all chemists. 


PILL of 
and 2s. 9d. pe 
1 


HE 


OX. 


JPRAMPTON'S ALTH.— 


Price ls. 14. 


















This excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy 
for purity ing the blood, so very essential for the foundation of 
good health, and correcting all disorde rs of the 
bowels. Two or three doses will nvi the 
salutary effects. The stomach will s} regail gth 
a healthy action of the liv bowel 1 kidneys rapidly 
take place; and renewed h will be the quick result of 
taking this medicine, according to the directions a ipanying 
— 

or FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing al 
oO ene tions, the distressing headaches so vé it with 
the sex, depression irits, dulness of s " - 












tions, blotches, pin s, and sallowness of the skin, and give 
a healthy juv om to the complex Ss PROUT 
ind HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, ndors of 
Medicine 


QL ACK’S NICKEL SILVE R is the hardest 








and most pertect white metal ever vented, and in us¢ 
retains its silver- like appearance to every article r 
the Tab poons, Cand t Frames, i 
Pots, &c., at one-twel! 

Thread King's 
d at. at 
er doz ] loz. per doz 

Table Spoons & Forks ' 2s. & 158. .. an ce 
Dessert ditto lis. W138. 1] 
Tea S; ns aoe Ft ee 8 


CK’S NICKEL ELEC 
rON AND CO.'S I 


SLA 


TRO-PLATED 
-ATENT Pl 



























is a coating of Pure Silver over - a ibination of tw 
metals possessing such valuable erties I rs it ippear- 
ance and wear equal to Sterling Silve : 
Fiddle Pattern Thread King's 
£s. d. £ad £ / £s.d. 
Table Forks...... 110 0 200 216 0 340 
Doesnt titte i OS 110 0 0 0 2 6 0 
Table S ns... 110 0 > Oo Is 0 1G 0 
Dessert ditto... 1 0 0 10 0 220 276 
Tea Spoons...... 012 0 .. a. st 26 lll 6 
SLAC K’S TABLE ITLERY AND FURNISHING 
IRONMON tERY 
has been celebrated for neal ifty years for quality and 
cheapr 3. 
s of an advertisement w t allow a 
li rs al juested to send for t Cat 
2 and prices of every requisite in Elec 
Table Cutlery, I urnishin Ironmongery, & Ma 
gratis, or free by Orders above 2/. sent carriage free. 
RICHARD a ‘JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposit 


FOOD F( R 


CHILDREN, 
| OTHERS 


ROBINSON'S 





PPE BEST 
INVALIDS, 











r, and, 
ont fox .d for Lint 
only by the Patent 
none rs to the Queen, ¢ 
on, 


B sINSON, 
, Red Lit 


BELLVILLE, 
n-street, Hol- 














proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent 
, desirous that the public shali at all times purchase 
these preparations in a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, 
respectfully inform the public t every packet is now com- 
pletely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, over which is the 


usual and well-known paper wrapper. 


and others in 
and 


Druggists, 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, 
and 1s. ; 


and Conntry, in Packets of 6d 
5s., and 10s, each. 


Family 
' 











patent will be ceeded against, and restrained by injunction 
of the Lord High Chancellor. 
KK NOW THYSELF.-—-The secret art of 
liscovering the true CHARACTE = oe TRDEY EDN ALS 
from the peculiarities of their HAND WRITIN g beer 
ractised MARIE COUPELLE with astonishi g success 
Her startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
f inything hitherto attempted. All persons w g te 
‘kn themselves,”’ or any friend in whom they are inte- 
rested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 


osing thirteen postage-stamps, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, 
1 few days a minute detail of the 


to Miss Coupelle. 69, 


and they will receiv n 



















mental and moral qua s, 
talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the wri with y 
gs hitherto unsuspected.—* | dw he 
irate description you have given of myself Miss J ~ 
= 7 = aa so a 
Dy YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Mousta s, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in 
ss, from whatev cause, prevent its falling off 
gthen weak hair, and effectually check greyness in g 
stages. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness I 
lift So y all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, ree, 
receipt of twenty-four t C 
69, Cas , Oxfor _f 
nave use in tf s - 
ces I have sold it for eleve 
n¢ r heard a complaint of it:”’ Aff Banger 
te restored James. Esq. ** After 
its « ire miraculous: Ww Ma \ 
ache ct: C. Dillon, Esq. It stopped the g 





‘Migs Hewit 
bm tIESEMAR.—Protected by Roy al L etters 


Patent of England, and secured by the seals 
and the Imperial Colleg ¢ of 


} 
i has darkened my hair:”* 







































( *harmac de Paris, Modi 
Vienna r semar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, spe 
matorrhcea, and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, N 
effectually i the short space of three days plete 
entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which capsules 
have so long been thought an antidote for, the ruin 
health of a vast portion of the populatio: ries 
No. 3, is the great Continental remec for 
class 7 disorders which, unfortunately the English 
ph ts with mercury, to the inevitab lest 
ot onstitution, and which all the sarsapar 
of cannot remove. Triesemar Nos. 1, 2 
3, ar vid of taste or smell, and of a seating 
lities. They may lie on the toilet-table without th 
being suspected.—Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases 
‘ lich saves lls and in 52. cases, w 
‘ saving of 12s., divided into separate doses, as 
admin ed by Valpeau, Lallemand, R ‘ x 
D. CHurt 78, Gracechurch-street ; BARTLE Hoo 
Ki W n-street; G. F. TATTS, 17, St: Pro 
Stran HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street; SAn« 160, Ox 
street, London; R. H. INGHAM, Market-street, Manches 
nd PowELL, 1 — 1d-street, Dubli 
UPTURES. ROYAL -TTERS PAT 
WITS soc. “MAIN LEVER RUSS 
ywards of 200 Medical Gentle 
ivention in the curativ t 
tk RNIA I se of a steel spring, so oft rt 
é 3 ! soft bandage being 
bo« lisite resisting powde ss r 
MOC-MAIN PAD id PATENT LEVER fit V 
! h eas oseness that it cannot be detect I 
wo g¢ sleep. A descriptive circular e} 
us annot fail to fit) forwards post 
‘ i f the body, two inches below t ps, 
s t M facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Pic« I 
Price Ss Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. ¢ and 3ls. 6d. Pos 
ta I a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42 and 52s 
Post ls. 8a 


p Ontame to be made payable to JOHN WHIT 


cadilly 
EL ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNI 
4 .—The 


material of which these are made is recoa 

mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly EL seni ind 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for givi ent 
WI \KNE SS and 





and permanent support in all cases of 
SWELLIN 3 of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, lis 


drawn on =e Price from 7s. 6d. to 1 
each ; post 


JOHN WIIITE, 


in ordinary stocking. 


Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly 
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Soanhiel 
a 


K ENNEDY’S P OEMS, containing 
A of his Father, Rann Kennedy. New E dition. 
Published by WALKER, 196, Strand. 
Just published. 8vo price 12 »s, 
OF the LIGHT of NATURE: a Discourse 
r by NATHANAEL CULVERWEL, M.A. Edited by 
JOHN BROWN, D.D., Edinburgh. With a Critical Essay 
on the Discourse by JOHN CAIRNS, M.A., Berwick-on - 
Tweed. 
Edinburgh : 


those 
Price 68. 


THOMAS CONSTABLE 
HAMILTON, 


’ 
naon : 


and Co. L 
Apams, and Co. 
On the Ist October, Part 
NHE GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN : 

Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by 
C. JOHNSON, Esq. To he complete in 30 Parts, at 1s. ; 
uniform with ‘The Ferns of Great Britain The Work will 
contain about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had 
through all Booksellers; or of the Publisher, 

Joun E. Sowersy, 3 }, Mead- place, L ambeth (S.) 


QOWERBY'S ENGLISH 
. Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cen 

12 volumes, 2754 Plates, 207. cloth boards. V Ge T to VIL, 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates), 10/7. 10s., cloth boards. 
Qow ERBY’S FERNS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
partly coloured, 14s. ; plain, 6s., with coloured Frontispiece. 

\OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES: Flexible 
+ boards, 31 plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
| RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. 

C. JOHNSON, Esq.. flexible boards, 

28 Plates. Full coloured, 7s. ; plain, 5s. 
JONN E. SOWERBY Mead- p lace, 


crown S8vo., With 


Lambeth (S.) 


NEW 


TALE, W ITH PR EF ACE wd MRS 4 HL B. STOWE. 
e 1s. 6d. boa 
HE GARIES and THEIR FRIENDS. 
Ry F. J. WEBB. With a Preface by Mrs. STOW. 

An Edition of the above, in crown 8vo. bound in cloth, price 

3s. 6d., ‘will also be re ady. 

*,.* The demand having exhausted the First Edition of this 
book, the publication is delayed until the 12th inst., to prevent 
Coepostnsmens. 

London: GrorcEe RovutLevce and Co., Farringdon-street. 
STOC QUELER’S INDI A. —THE TWELE TH THOUS AND. 

Price 1s. 6d. boa 
With 


NDIA. By J. H. STOC OU ELER. 

an Account of the Mutiny in the Bengal Army, and re- 
liable information on the Government, the various Routes to, 
and Euronean Life in, India. Also descriptions of the Principal 
Towns, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
&c.; and practical advice on purchasing the necessary outfit 
suitable to either route—the sea or overland. 

“In this volume it has been the aim to condense and con- 
centrate all the information regarding the British Empire in 
the East, which is so essential should now be known by every 
one. 

L mndon : 


GEORGE RovTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 


Now complete, in 2 vols. price 2s. 6d. each. cl 


TICOMTE DE BRAGEL ONNE. 


DUMAS, being the completion of those 
“Three Mus e teers’ and “* Twenty Years After.’ 


0, lately OW. 
THE FEATHE D ARROW. 


STAECKER. 

FLOOD and FIELD. (1s. 6d.) 
MAXWELL. 

CAPTAIN BLAKE; or, My Life. 
W. H. MAXWELL. 

LINNY LOCKWOOD. 


th 

sy A. 
Tales, 
3s.) By F. GER- 
W. Hi 
(2s.) By 


(2s.) By Mrs. CROWE. 
PRAIRIE BIRD. (2s.) Hon. C. A. MURRAY. 
VIOLET; ~ The Danseuse. (1s. 6d.) 


yn the 15th September, 

THE SPENDTHR IFT. By W. H. AINS- 
WORTH 
, Farringdon-street. 


London: GEORG and Cx 


By 


E ROUTLEDGE 

os NEW READY 

1 post &vo. price 6s xtra gilt. 
GOYER'S CULIN ARY. CAMPAIGN 
. Illustrated with Portrait and numerous Engravings: to 
whict ppended NEW RECEIPTS, which will carry 
economy and an improved bill of fare into everv household, 
and prove a boon to every housekeeper in the country. 
London: 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE end Co., Farring lo n-street. 
TO BOOK COLLECTORS ONLY. 
OHN H. W. CADBY, 
BOOKSELLER, 83, New-street 
1 the Ist of every month a PRI 


n nse Stock, and would be 
free) upon stating the address 


NEWSsP APERS 


posted on the evening 
Herald, 26s.: Chronicle 
Times ( md Edition) 
mynd Dav), 16s. 62. 

paid 


BOOK ahd 


1 is 


Birmingham. Publishes 
ED C ATALOGUE of his 
glad to forward the same (post 


Times or Post 
publication, for 28s. a quarter; 

Dai ly Ne ws, or Adrertiser, 20s.: 
"Sun. Gl . or Stan dard s.: Times 
Ans ‘’~ rs re require d, 

-TAMES BARKE R, 
Money-orders payable 


— The 
of 


Sec 
(Sec 
pre sank. 


n-street, 


don. 


at chief ‘office, 


This dav is published, price 10s 
NHE CONSTITUTION of the 
CREATION, expressed in ee al Appendages, 
Horns, Tusks, and Fat. By G. CALVERT HOLL AND, 
Honorary Physician to the Sheffield General Infirmary. 
London: Joun CaHurcHILL, New Burlington-street. 


YEAUTIFUL POETRY: the 
» th Pre sent and - 1e Past, designed t 
itis worthy 


Hair. 
M.D., 


reserve for future 


of pr ver on the 
r superbly bound 
for prizes ani preset its, 78. 6d. 
Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
WAZTRATO? - 
( OZENS’, No. 


the CHE 
ful ¢ 


YAR CRIDGE 
Chaneery-lane, Fleet-stree 

J v PAPER, ENVEL S, & f 
juires for 6¢.; Saper Thic litt 5 ires for ls. ; 
‘ream-laid Adhesive E 6 Large 

; 4, 48, Od. De : | r Paper 4s. 6d. per 

‘ozens’ New Paper m 

Sorrespondence Stec 


rross, 


and 
is APEST 
n-laid 


n Straw, 


1 (as flexible 


M mufac turing Stationers, 1, Chancer ry-lane. 


celebrated | 





| PASSAGES 
BOT: ANY.— | 


49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s. ; | 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


> 


CHOW CHOW: being Selections from 


a Journal kept iu India, &e. By the Viscountess FALK- 

LAND. 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. 30s. 

‘* Lady Falkland’s work may be 
pleasure—and the reader will rise from the perusal instructed 
as well as amused.”’— Atheneum. 


A SOLDIER;; or, Military Service in the East and West. 

By Lieut.-Col. JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.LS., 

&e. 2 vols. with [iustrations, 2!s 

“Deeply interesting, and full of valuable information.” — 
Messenger. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 


BETH DAVIS, a Balaklava Nurse. Edited by JANE 
WILLIAMS. 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


Sir 


| A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE. 


By | 





SECOND-HAND | 


rders must be | 


‘THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
‘ANIMAL | 


Choicest of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1, | 


| the 
| time, 


With Anecdotes, Incidents, and Sketches from 20 Depart- 
ments of France. By the Rev. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., 
Oxon. 2 vols. Plates, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE YOUNG BRIDE. 


By 

Mrs. BRISCOE. 3 vols. 

“With its peculisr design and powerful execution, its 
vivid sketches and striking characters, its scenes of so 
startling an import and of so deep an interest, this novel has 
a chance of obtaining renown.”—Sun. 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 
By LADY CHATTERTON. 3 vols. 
“Lady Chatterton's clever novel.”—Examiner. 


A WOMAN'S STORY. By Mrs. 
8. C. HALL. 3 vols. 


“** 4 Woman's Story ’ is interesting, and may be heartily 
recommended.” —Athenaum, 


THE TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 


By Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of | 


* John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

“We cordially recommend these volumes. The same 
graphic power. deep pathos. healthful sentiment, and 
masterly execution. which place that beantiful work 
Halifax’ among the English classics, are every where dis- 
played." — Chronicle. 


JOHN HALIFAX, 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 


“The reader will be at no loss for amusement in perusing 
‘True to Nature,’ for it presents variety in every form, and 
shows every shade of difference in character.”—Sun. 


2 vols. 2s. 


Gentleman. 
10s. 6d, bd. 
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THE SQUIRE of BEECHWOOD. 


By “SCRUTATOR.” 
3 vols. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 3 vols. (Just vied 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER TOO 
LATE TO MEND.” 


Immediately. in crown 8vo. Ten Shillings, 


Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 





read with interest and | 


| Esq., 


IN THE LIFE OF 


| NEWSPAPER, 
| Estates, Country 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6¢. cloth, 


PE STORY of MY GIRLHOOD. By 
Mrs. HENRY LYNCH. 
London: Lone MAN, Brown, and Co., Paternoste r-row. 


~ Just published, in post ‘ByO. with 5 Plates, price 5s. 3. cloth, 
RCHITECTURAL ECONOMICS: 


comprising Tables of Convenient Form and De signs for 
Details, with Examples, &c. si -e in Estimating all 
the chief Items in projected Build , or in reducing or en- 
larging the Expenditure as circumstances require. By the 
Rev. G. SCRATTON, formerly of the Institute of British 
Architects. 


Loudon: 


LONGMAN, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


oards, 3s. 6. cloth, 
E'S COURTSHIP, 
THAT CAMEOFIT. By F. E. SMEDLEY, 
The Colville Family,” &e. 
By the same author, 
FRANK FAIRLEGH, 2s. 6d. boards, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL, 3s. boards, 4s. cloth. 


ARTHUR HALL, Virtus, and Co,, 25, Paternoster-row, 


. Me Ipxr 

THE ESTATE JOURNAL Department 

in we. ‘FIELD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
collects the amplest information respecting 
Mansions, Sporting Quarters, &c., &c., for 
it also gives a weekly account of the prices 
and the names of purchasers of, Estates, &. 
or a copy for six stamps. 

Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand. 


Cheap edition, this ds ric 8 
ARRY COV IS R DAL 
— ALL 
Author of * 


Sale or to Let; 
realised by, 
Price 5d., 
MANUAL of QU OTATIONS from om the 
ANCIENT, MODERN and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 


| inc re ah x Law Phrases, Mz 7° Proverbs, and Family Mot: 





‘John | 


fa 
| 


Sy jz 
LAr 


toes, arranged Alphabetically. By Dr. MICHELSEN. Form- 
ing a new and considerably enlarved Edition of Macdonnell’s 
Dictionary of Quotations. Price 6s. cloth. 

London: JOHN CRocKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just — ~~ 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 67., 


2s. 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, 
with Prac - A yy oo on_ the Srseation of Deafness,” 
$v [AM HARVEY, F.R.C. 
Surgeon to the _ Al Dispensary for Siscaaes ‘of the Ear, 
Soho-square. 
London: Henry RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


NEW GAME RETURN BOOK.—Just 
published, a NEW GAME RETURN BOOK, designed 
2 the Editor of Tue Fretp. Price 6s. Published at THE 
FIELD Office, Essex-street, Strand, London cw. c. ) LS 
7 
PORTING QU ARTERS.— To SOLI- 
CITORS and OTHERS having SPORTING QUARTERS 
to LET.—In accordance with the request from several 
sportsmen, accustomed to rent their shooting and fishing 
quarters, we have resolved to allow Photographic views of the 
respective mansions and lodges (that may be to let with 
sporting grounds), to be deposited at the Frrip Office, for the 
inspection of gentlemen in search of Quarters. Specimens 
may be seen at the office.—FIELD Office, July 24, 1857. 


WYERNS.—A_ Series of Articles on the 
FINEST + RNS, by Professor LOWE (illustr: sted). was 
qomanenced in the “Garden” department of THE FIELD, 
THE CC UNTRY GENTLEM AN'S NEWSPAPE it on_ the 
15th peat Also, a —— of papers on THE BEST 
HE. RBACEOUS PLANTS. The same number contained 
an Engraving of the new DOU BLE-FLOWERED PETUNIA, 
Price 5d., & post free for six stamps. 


Office, 2 to 5, E 
. Price 10s. 6d. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS. 
— WILLIAM MACCALL, 
CONTENTS. 
9. Spain and Romance. 
. Germany and Thought. 
11. England and Science. 
2. Russia and Destiny. 
3, China and Custom. 
. India and Imaginu: 
America and Pr: 
16. Concluding Remarks. 
Paternoster- row, London. 





x-street, Strand (W.C. 
By 


. Introductory. 
Egypt and Religion. 
. Greece and Beauty. 
. Palestine and Faith. 
. Rome and Force. 
Arabia and Miracle. 
Italy and Art. 
. France and Manners. 
TRUBNER and Cc ‘0. 


wor KS by WILLIAM MACCALL, 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE) 


a] 
NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. 
By CHARLES READE, 

wr of “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 

and “ Peg Woffington.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the 

United Kingdom. 


Auth 


London : 





HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Large &vo. strongly bound, price 6s, 


CLASS-BOOK ; 


OR, GRAMMATICAL +4 IDIOMATIC AL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 
Prepared expressly for = 
si A. 
French Master Atheneum, &e. 


HIS theoretical and practical work, 
which isin use in many Public 
only book required by beginners, being, 
adapted to the most advanced students, 
1. A Progressive French READING-BOOK. 
2. Copious VocanvLanies. 
A Complete IDENCE ar 
tinual compar 
langnages. 
. Frencu Lessons illust 
Abundant Exe 
3. Frenca Conversatt 
A specimen of 16 page 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Col! 


London: Ww. 
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CISES 

Ns upon all topics, &c. 
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sf to any one applying 
School, Glasgow. 


Dua and Co.; ALLAN; Suwpgcry and Co. 


| a Lecture, 
“Christie Johnstone,” | 


The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDU ALISM: Thirty- 
rhe AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
” The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 

The INDIVIDUAL ITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
DO ICTRINE INDIVIDUALITY: a 


The of 


| Discourse, 6d. 


| System of Individualism. 


| best as to manner. 
| language, 


| genius.’ 


| will de 
| site touches of feeling and the many 
and Private Schools, is | ! 
| intellect, 


It contains— | 


glish and the French | a1 
{ 


| LONDON: 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
we LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 


“The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
SIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 8d. 
THE CREED of a MAN: a Summary of the 
4d. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

‘A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions seattered through it, few can Tead as & 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.”"—J. D. 


| Moretu’s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 


‘The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter, and 
As to style, rich as an Oriental poem—its 
the gracefullest, manliest Saxon "—E. P. O’KELLr’s 
Ce mnsciousness. 

‘A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and ecce ntricities which freque nmtly accompany true 
'"—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

* Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
‘ive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 

pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages, The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The EF lements of Indivic lualism a book of stro1 
gener: ul interest.” —Critic, 

‘We have been singularly interested by this hoo 
a speaker and thinker w hom we may securely feel to + 
of truth exhibiting in his s work a form and temper 
liar in our time. Manchester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and C Co., 12, Pate moster-row 
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